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V  V  HATEVER  appetizing  use  the  hostess  has 
planned  for  your  product,  she  must  be  assured  of  a 
PERFECT  can  of  shrimp.  If  she  doesn't  get  it — it's  no 
easy  job  to  get  her  to  try  canned  shrimp  again.  No 
sea  food  calls  for  higher  standards  of  packing — 
none  is  more  delicious  when  it  is  packed  just  right. 
But  shrimp  simply  doesn't  lend  itself  to  appetizing 
uses  if  quality  has  been  neglected  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Consistent  quality  is  the  one  best  bet  for 
future  sales. 

With  canned  shrimp,  quality  means  a  little  extra  care 
in  canning  methods  —  in  the  proper  selection  of 
equipment.  The  Conner  whose  goal  is  a  high 
quality  brand  accepts  only  fresh  shrimp  that  are 
well  iced.  He  guards  against  even  slightly  aged 


shrimps  knowing  they  break  up  when  packed  with 
brine.  He  handles  these  promptly — piles  them  loosely 
inthe  blanching  baskets  sothattheywill  curl  properly. 
He  sees  to  it  that  the  blanching  water  is  boiling  when 
the  baskets  are  placed  in  the  tank.  This  doubly  in¬ 
sures  a  proper  curl.  In  his  cannery  he  never  uses 
copper  coils.  He  thoroughly  investigates  every  pos¬ 
sible  development  that  presents  an  opportunity  for 
a  higher  quality  product,  such  as  C-enamel  Cans 
and  Vacuum  Packing — factors  that  are  proving  their 
great  value  in  many  of  the  nation's  leading  canneries. 
The  American  Can  Company  is  solidly  behind  canners 
who  are  seeking  better  quality.  Shrimp  canners  who 
have  a  specific  problem  are  urged  to  get  in  touchwith 
our  research  departmentwhich  will  g,ladly  cooperate. 
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FIT  YOUR  LABEL 
FOR  ITS  NEW  JOB 


Modern  merchandising  puts  a  big  responsibility 
on  your  labels.  They  must  identify  your 
product  distinctively;  they  must  have  consumer 
appeal;  they  must  advertise  for  you,  and  build 
permanent  good  will;  they  must  speed  production 
by  working  properly  in  your  labeling  machines. 

"U  S"  produces  labels  that  meet  ALL  these  re¬ 
quirements.  "U  S'*  is  a  nation-wide  service,  with 
sales  offices  in  sixteen  cities,  and  production 
plants  convenient  to  you.  It's  good  judgment  to 
confer  with  "U  S"  on  your  label  requiremeets. 

Write  "U  S”  Today. 


TRADE  MARK  SERVICE... Before  adopting  new  brand  names, 
moke  sure  they  ore  not  already  in  use.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  costly  litigation.  Get  prompt  information  without 
charge  about  registered  and  unregistered  brand  names  from 
the  "U  S"  Trade  Mark  Bureau  at  Cincinnati. 


Cameron  Automatic  Line-  Prod  ucing 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 

WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 
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PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc.. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Judge  Syrupers- 

(or  Liquid  Fillers) 

Are  now  made  to  handle — 

Model  Concentrated  Syrup  and  water  added. 

Using  the  Cutler  Method  and  Judge 
System.  Giving  desired  Cut-out  for 
Fruits.  Saving  waste  and  time. 

Model  **B**  Same  as  above,  but  with  VACUUM  at¬ 
tachments  for  drawing  a  vacuum  in  the 
can  and  then  filling  with  concentrated 
syrup  and  adding  water  to  fill  cans  before 
entering  Vacuum  Double  Seamer. 
Exhausting  by  heat  eliminated. 


Model 


*C**  Drawing  a  Vacuum  -  filling  with  Straight 
Syrup  -  using  Displacement  Valves; 
then  thru  Vacuum  Double  Seamer. 
Eliminating  exhausting  by  heat. 


Model  **D**  Judge  System  for  filling  cans  with  a 
measured  amount  of  liquid  -  every  can 
’  getting  the  same  amount. 

Model  **E**  Judge  System  -  with  Displacement  Valves 
-filling  cans  to  within  a  predetermined 
distance  from  top  -  or  “Head  Space” 
-  after  cans  are  partially  filled  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc. 

** GENERAL  This  machine  fills  cans  with  Water, 
UTILITY”  Brine,  Syrups,  Tomato  and  Kraut  Juice, 
FILLER  Puree  or  other  Free  flowing  liquids. 

Tips  cans  to  give  desired  “Head 
Space’  ’ . 

Runs  hot  or  cold  liquid  -  handles  all 
sizes  of  cans.  Every  can  full.  Stops 
when  exhaust  box  or  double  seamer 
stops.  Overflow  is  returned  to  bowl. 
No  waste.  Operates  over  any  conveyor, 
chain,  cable,  belt  or  disc.  Compact. 
Low  Priced.  Fool  Proof. 

All  Judge  Machines  are  built  for  any 
desired  capacity  of  cans  per  minute. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 


YOUR  INCREASED 
VALUES  REQUIRE 
INCREASED  FIRE 

INSURANCE 

- - 

Each  increase  in  the  amount  of  your 
insurance  means  an  increase  in  your 
share  of  the  saving  .... 

Write  -  wire  or  phone  -  your  ad¬ 
ditional  requirements. 

■ 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TELEPHONE:  DELAWARE  9400 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


P.  O.  Box  238 


Alameda,  Calif. 


mu 


WCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Jhdt  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant" 
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Golden 


THE  \joia 
HARVEST 


Protect  the  quality  and  appearance 
of  your  Fall  Packs  of  mellow 
pumpkin,  golden  squash,  tender 
beets,  luscious  kraut  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  Continental  plain  or  enamel 
lined  cans. 

Continental  cans,  unequaled  Clos¬ 
ing  Machines  and  service  offer  a 
combination  which  is  helping  many 
canners  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 


NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  WHEEUNG  PASSAIC  SAN  JOSE  BALTIMORE  OAKLAND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROANOKE 

BOSTON  DETROIT  JERSEY  CITY  LOS  ANGELES  CLEARING  CANONSBURG  ALBANY,  GA.  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYRACUSE 
NASHVILLE  HURLOCK,  MD.  DALLAS  E.  ST.  LOUIS  DENVER  SEATTLE  BEDFORD,  VA.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  HAVANA,  CUBA 

"/t’s  Better  Packed  in  Tin** 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  Canned  Foods  Packers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Now  in  its  fifty-fourth  year. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  as  secondrdass  matter. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -  -  -  -  $3.00 

Canada  ....  $4.00 

Foreign  ....  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand, 
each  ...  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders 
payable  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested 
to  use  the  columns  of  The  Canning 
Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions 
among  themselves  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all 
sections  are  desired,  but  anonymous 
letters  will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Get  this — The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
porting  on  the  imports  of  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  notes  a  falling  off  in  value  of  36.2  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  similar  six  months  in  1930 ; 
yet  the  imports  of  canned  vegetables  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  40  per  cent.  Tariff  or  no  tariff,  the  foreign 
consumers  who  want  their  native  products  in  cans  will 
have  them. 

But  here’s  the  goat-getter:  Imports  of  agricultural 
tractors  increased  40,500  per  cent!  It  does  not  say 
whose  they  are  or  what  make,  but  if  you  can’t  guess 
it  is  just  too  bad.  The  gentleman  whose  name  they 
undoubtedly  b^r  urged  all  his  employes  to  operate 
home  gardens  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
(and  incidentally  hitting  the  canned  foods  industry 
under  the  belt) ,  and  the  same  man  bemoans  the  unem¬ 
ployment!  in  this  country,  boasts  of  the  high  wages  he 
pays,  and  then  brings  in  these  tractors  made  in  Europe 
at  poverty  wages  and  the  fool  Americans  buy  them! 
Haman  and  his  famous  Gallows  has  nothing  on  the 
Americans  who  build  the  instruments  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  kill  them. 

PERKIN’  UP — No  use  talking,  there  is  a  lot  of 
nerve  beginning  to  show  in  the  canning  industry. 
They  are  daring  to  do  things  now  that  they  would 
have  been  “skeered  to  death”  even  to  think  about  a  few 
years  ago.  And  when  a  man  or  an  industry  stands  up 
and  fights  for  his,  or  its,  rights,  the  world  begins  to 
have  some  respect  for  him  or  it,  even  if  the  early  battle 
be  lost.  The  battle  is  never  entirely  lost;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  buyer  who  is  forced  to  abide  by  a  contract 
thinks  more,  not  less,  of  the  seller, who  forced  him  to 
do  so,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  seller  is  con¬ 
tending  for  the  right.  No  man  ever  felt  anything  but 
contempt  for  the  man  whom  he  succeeded  in  “putting 
one  over  on.” 


We  recently  heard  of  a  buyer  who,  when  shipped  a 
carload  of  goods,  2  per  cent  ten  days,  as  the  contract 
stipulated,  wrote  across  the  face  of  the  invoice:  “Un¬ 
less  you  reduce  the  price  to  (5  to  10c  per  dozen  below 
the  agreed  on  price)  the  goods  will  be  left  on  track  at 
your  expense.”  He  did  not  know  this  seller,  however. 
For  the  seller  wired  the  situation  to  his  lawyer,  and 
action  followed  quickly. 

And  here  is  another  worth-while  evidence: 

G.  P.  Halferty  &  Co.,  in  a  circular  of  October  9th, 
said: 

“A  few  simple  words  that  say  more  than  a 
whole  dictionary: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  October  7,  1931. 

Registered  Mail. 

American  Stores  Company,  424  North  19th  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  failed  to  comply  with  the 
terms,  conditions  and  the  spirit  of  our  contracts 
covering  the  purchase  and  exclusive  sale  of  Show 
Boat  Salmon,  we  hereby  notify  you  that  all  such 
contracts  are  cancelled  and  terminated,  and  that 
you  forfeit  all  right  to  the  exclusive  sale  of  such 
Show  Boat  Brand  of  Canned  Salmon. 

Yours  respectfully, 

G.  P.  HALFERTY  &  CO. 

GPH:MH 

The  Show  Boat  program  is  complete  in  every 
way,  and  when  followed  brings  profits  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  together  with  guaranteed  satisfaction  to 
each  and  every  consumer  who  purchases  this 
splendid  salmon.” 

For  the  information  of  anyone  who  may  not  know 
them,  the  American  Stores  Company  is  a  very  large 
and  influential  chain  in  the  Philadelphia  district.  It 
takes  nerve  to  maintain  a  policy !  But  the  beauty  of  it 
is  the  canners  are  showing  that  nerve ! 

Let’s  have  more  of  this,  and  the  selling  of  canned 
foods,  the  most  necessary  item  in  the  trading  world 
today,  will  rapidly  improve  in  importance  and  standing. 
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Thinking  hard — We  knew  that  when  we  said 
in  our  issue  of  October  5th  that  we  were  done 
with  the  discussion  of  the  financial  question  that 
we  were  in  danger.  They  won’t  leave  the  question 
alone,  and,  of  course,  they  ought  not  to.  There  is  an 
amount  of  quiet,  intent  study  being  given  this  all-im¬ 
portant  side  of  business  that  would  surprise  everyone. 
And  that  is  the  sort  of  study  that  brings  results.  Keep 
it  up.  Get  a  hold  of  this  money-bearing-interest  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  more  you  chew  it  the  more  you  will  find 
in  it.  You  will  begin  to  wonder  how  the  world  was 
ever  so  crazy  as  to  permit  such  a  thing;  that  hard- 
headed,  sensible  business  men  permitted  themselves  to 
be  sold  into  absolute  and  certain  slavery  through  such 
a  method  of  financing.  You  have  watched  a  fly  strug¬ 
gling  in  a  spider’s  web,  and  been  horrified  at  the  appar¬ 
ent  unconcern  but  actual  keen  watchfulness  of  the  spi¬ 
der,  as  he  saw  his  victim  writhe  in  useless  effort  to 
free  himself.  Interest  is  the  spider,  money-lending  at 
interest  the  web,  and  all  business  and  humanity  the  fly. 

One  of  the  brightest  canners  in  the  business  chal¬ 
lenged  our  statement  that  the  dollar,  once  created,  lives 
forever,  and  pays  somebody  interest.  He  said  the  dol¬ 
lars  shrink  in  times  of  depression  like  the  present,  just 
as  they  increase  during  times  of  prosperity,  and  he 
added,  “You  can’t  tell  me  I  have  not  lost  a  lot  of  dol¬ 
lars  this  year.”  No  doubt  he  has,  but  those  dollars, 
while  lost  to  him,  were  not  destroyed  or  put  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  He  paid  them  out  to  the  can  man,  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  man,  to  the  growers  and  to  his  help,  etc.,  more  dol¬ 
lars  than  he  got  back  from  the  buyers  of  his  goods. 
The  dollars  passed  from  him,  not  out  of  the  world. 
The  only  dollars  he  actually  lost  were  the  dollars  of 
profit  he  “hoped”  to  make,  and  did  not.  They  were  im¬ 
aginary  dollars  which  he  thought  he  would  extract 
from  the  buyers. 

There  is  no  question  facing  the  business  man  today 
as  all-important  as  this  money  question,  our  financial 
basis  or  structure.  And  yet  there  is  no  question  on 
which  the  public  is  less  informed,  knows  less  about,  has 
such  a  small  understanding  of,  as  this  financial  ques¬ 
tion.  Money,  banking,  financing  are  all  mysteries  to 
the  public.  Try  it  out  on  yourself;  how  much  do  you 
know  about  it?  Not  interested  in  how  your  money  is 
handled?!  Or  why  money  makes  business  good  or 
bad?!! 

- - 

CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE  HOLDS  MEETING 

The  canner  members  of  the  Baltimore  Canned 
Foods  Exchange  hold  weeklyc  meetings,  and  have 
become  a  close-knit,  efficiently  working  body 
under  recent  Presidents,  Mr.  Wm.  Lamble,  of  the 
Southern  Packing  Company,  occupying  the  chair. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  entire  Exchange,  the  can¬ 
ners,  machinery  men,  brokers,  etc.,  are  held,  and  the 
October  meeting  met  at  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Emerson 
on  Wednesday,  October  14.  The  membership  has  dwin¬ 
dled  down,  as  there  are  not  as  many  canners  in  Balti¬ 
more  as  there  used  to  be,  and  some  associate  members 
pass  up  or  forget  these  meetings. 

Members  are  urged  to  use  the  Grievance  or  Ex¬ 
perience  Bureau  here.  This  bureau  reports  the  names 
of  unfair  traders  under  a  code  system,  and  it  has  saved 
many  from  losses  and  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands 


of  the  clique  who  resort  to  such,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them.  'Supply  men  as  well  as  canners  and  brokers, 
if  members,  have  access  to  this  Bureau. 

The  Exchange  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Tri- 
States  Packers  Association  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  December  at  Baltimore,  and  it  is  hoped  the  invita¬ 
tion  will  be  accepted. 

It  also  was  decided  to  arrange  for  a  Canned  Foods 
Exchange  special  train  toi  the  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  January,  and  the  Entertainment  Committee 
has  charge  of  this,  as  usual. 

Conditions  as  they  are  affecting  the  industry  were 
discussed  by  the  canners,  supply  men,  brokers,  etc,, 
present,  and  it  developed  clearly  that  they  are  not  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  outlook ;  they  feel  sure  that  when  win¬ 
ter  appetites  appear,  when  the  now  boasted-of  and  rap¬ 
idly  being  eaten  “home  canned”  stuff  is  gone,  canm  d 
foods  will  come  in  for  heavy  demand,  and  because  sup¬ 
plies  are  heavily  short,  prices  will  improve.  Today 
there  is  not  25  per  cent  of  a  normal  supply  of  spinach 
from  the  spring  pack,  and  no  one  is  canning  any  fall 
spinach.  One  large  firm  which  normally  packs  300,000 
cases  of  tomatoes  packed  none  this  season. 

And  so  it  goes.  Demand  is  absent  now,  but  canners 
are  holding  prices  firm  for  a  revival  of  demand,  whi'  li 
must  come  soon,  for  jobbers  are  without  stocks.  The 
deluge  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  playing  out, 
and  under  present  conditions  green  grocers  are  afraid 
of  the  “green  stuff”  from  the  South ;  the  losses  are  too 
heavy,  and  too  many  people  find  the  green  stuff  too 
expensive.  Necessity  is  teaching  ways  of  economy  in 
many  households  for  the  first  time  in  years.  And  can¬ 
ned  foods  are  proving  a  very  popular  answer.  If  not 
used,  they  do  not  spoil,  they  are  always  good.  The 
little  housewife  is  learning  very  rapidly. 


Deductions  from  the  Almanac 

By  Loren  J.  Sherff 

the  well  known  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  Chicago 


Do  You  Know  ?  — 

Based  upon  the  figures  of  the  1931  pea  pack 
the  average  American  family  is  going  to 
have  only  ONE  CAN  OF  PEAS  PER 
MONTH  during  the  coming  year? 

Does  that  mean — 

Less  sales  effort  necessary  ? 

or 

Higher  Prices  ? 

or 

Liquidation  of  carry-over  stocks  ? 
or 

What? 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  ST 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


naSr-o.  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


THIS  MERCHANDISE 
IS  PACKED  IN  AN 


Look  for  this  mark 
on  your 

SHIPPING  BOXES! 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  Si  DAUCH  <31^ SHIPPING  BOXES 


HIGH  SPEED 
LOW  DEPRECIATION 
SANITARY 
EASILY  OPERATED 

and  highly  satisfactory  for  filling  Peas 
and  Beans  of  all  varieties,  Hominy, 

Whole  Grain  Corn,  Diced  Beets  and 
Carrots,  and  in  fact  most  all  granular 
products. 

The  Hansen  Sanitary  Pea  &  Bean 
Filler  checks  O.  K.  on  all  five  points 
and  has  many  other  superlative 
features. 

You  will  do  wisely  by  investigating 
Hansen  “Master-Built”  Machinery. 

Send  for  a  catalog. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


i 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
^  Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 

Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  .  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Filler  |  Boot  „  _  , 

Hansen  Sanitary  Krautl  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Gra^r 
Filler  I  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  j  Topper 

Filler  1  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
^  Hansen  Chili  Con  Cam*  Filler 
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October  19,  1931 


Crop  Forecast  as  of  October  1  st. 

Acreage  and  forecast  of  production  on  such  crops  as  are  yet  of  interest — 
And  forecast  of  green  vegetable  crops. 


By  Bureau  of  Agr.  Economies,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Washington. 


TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
October  10,  1931. 

ASED  upon  reported  condition  and  probable  yield 
per  acre  on  October  1,  the  forecast  of  production 
of  tomatoes  for  canning  or  manufacture  is  42  per 
cent  below  the  estimated  production  in  1930  and  is  19 
per  cent  below  the  five-year  average  production  for  the 
period  1925-1929.  Indicated  production  is  now  1,056,- 
300  tons,  compared  with  1,815,500  tons  in  1930  and 
with  an  average  production  of  1,297,000  tons  for  the 
five  years  preceding  1930. 

Total  production  expected  differs  very  little  from  the 
forecast  of  two  weeks  ago.  Prospects  have  changed 
somewhat  in  certain  areas,  but  those  changes  have 
been  such  as  to  offset  each  other.  Yields  per  acre  in 
New  York  appear  to  be  exceeding  the  good  yields  pre¬ 
viously  expected.  Improved  yields  are  also  in  evidence 
in  Ohio,  IVUchigan,  Iowa  and  Colorado.  In  various  other 
areas,  however,  the  crop  appears  to  be  turning  out 
smaller  than  previously  reported.  Growers  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  re¬ 
port  lower  yields  than  two  weeks  ago.  In  other  areas 
there  have  been  little  or  no  changes. 

The  table  below  gives,  by  states,  the  estimates  of 
planted  acreage,  indicated  yield  per  acre  and  forecast 
of  production  in  1931,  compared  with  harvested  acre¬ 
age,  yield  per  acre  and  estimated  production  in  1930. 

State  Acreage  Yield  per  Acre  Production 


Indicated  Forecast 


1930 

1931  1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Acres 

Acres  ' 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York  . 

15,500 

i2,100 

5.0 

8.0 

77,500 

96,800 

New  Jersey  .... 

43,000 

31,000 

6.0 

4.0 

258,000 

124,000 

Pennsylvania.... 

5,400 

4,300 

3.0 

3.4 

16,200 

14,600 

Ohio  . 

12,400 

9,900 

5.4 

5.7 

67,000 

56,400 

Indiana  . 

79,000 

64,000 

5.0 

3.4 

395,000 

217,600 

Illinois  . 

6,500 

4,500 

3.2 

3.5 

20,800 

15,800 

Michigan  . 

2,600 

2,000 

6.4 

6.0 

14,000 

12,000 

Iowa  . 

6,400 

6,400 

5.0 

4.0 

32,000 

25,600 

Missouri  . 

28,900 

20,230 

2.1 

2.2 

60,700 

44,500 

Delaware . 

14,000 

11,800 

3.4 

2.2 

47,600 

26,000 

Maryland  . 

48,900 

39,000 

3.1 

2.1 

151,600 

81,900 

Virginia  . 

15,500 

10,800 

2.8 

1.9 

43,400 

20,500 

Kentucky  . 

8,430 

5,900 

2.6 

2.9 

21,900 

17,100 

Tennessee  . 

14,000 

9,800 

2.4 

2.3 

33,600 

22,500 

Mississippi  . 

3,550 

*420 

3.1 

2.4 

11,000 

1,000 

Arkansas  . 

28,000 

16,800 

2.1 

2.5 

58,800 

42,000 

Colorado  . 

2,500 

2,800 

8.5 

7.3 

21,200 

20,400 

Utah  . 

8,200 

6,640 

6.8 

8.0 

56,800 

53,100 

California  . 

52,250 

23.160 

7.6 

6.0 

397,100 

139,000 

Other  States** 

9,790 

8,800 

3.3 

2.9 

32,300 

25,500 

U.  S.  total . 

*404,820 

290,350 

4.48  3.64 

1,815,500 

1,056,300 

■“Revised. 

’“■'“‘Other  States”  include  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 


CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 
October  10,  1931. 

The  forecast  of  production  of  cabbage  for  kraut 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  September  15, 
when  a  production  of  35  per  cent  below  that  of 
last  season  was  indicated.  Based  upon  probable  yield 
per  acre  reported  on  October  1,  the  indicated  produc¬ 
tion  is  139,700  tons,  compared  with  215,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  1930,  and  with  a  five-year  average  production 
of  138,840  tons  for  the  period  1925-1929. 

During  the  past  month  cabbage  in  New  York  has 
been  subjected  to  dry,  hot  weather  and  damage  from 
worms,  with  the  result  that  expected  yields  are  now 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  previously  reported.  The 
moderate  reduction  in  New  York,  however,  has  been 
offset  to  a  large  extent  by  slightly  better  prospects  in 
Wisconsin,  where  the  late  crop  has  been  benefited  by 
a  more  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  In  Ohio  prospects 
remain  relatively  good. 

For  the  total  crop  the  average  yield  per  acre  indi¬ 
cated  on  October  1  is  lower  than  the  light  yield  of  last 
season,  and  is  also  considerably  below  the  average  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1930. 

The  table  below  gives,  by  States,  estimated  acreage 
(both  contract  and  open  market),  indicated  yield  per 
acre  and  the  forecast  of  production  in  1931,  compared 
with  harvested  acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  estimated 
production  in  1930. 

State  Acreage  Yield  per  Acre  Production 

Indicated  Forecast 


1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York . 

9,000 

5,800 

8.0 

8.2 

72,000 

47,600 

Ohio  . 

3,300 

2,310 

5.8 

9.0 

19,100 

20,800 

Indiana  . 

1,400 

1,260 

6.4 

6.5 

9.000 

8,200 

Illinois  . 

800 

720 

7.8 

6.0 

6,200 

4,300 

Michigan  . 

2,030 

1,520 

6.6 

6.8 

13,400 

10,300 

Wisconsin  . 

7,200 

5,330 

9.0 

6.0 

64,800 

32,000 

Minnesota  . 

540 

380 

7.8 

4.6 

4,200 

1,700 

Colorado  . 

500 

500 

11.5 

6.5 

5,800 

3,200 

Washington  .... 

320 

200 

9.0 

7.9 

2,900 

1,600 

Other  States*.. 

2,520 

1,660 

7.0 

6.0 

17,600 

10,000 

U.  S.  total . 

27,610 

19,680 

7.79 

7.10 

215,000 

139,700 

■““Other  States”  include  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Mary¬ 
land,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah 
and  Virginia. 

BEETS  FOR  CANNING 
October  9,  1931. 

ACCORDING  to  reports  by  canners  on  probable  yield 
per  acre,  the  indicated  production  of  beets  for 
canning  in  1931  is  41  per  cent  below  the  1930 
production,  and  is  12  per  cent  below  production  in  1929. 
This  comparison  of  production  is  based  upon  reports 
by  114  identical  firms  for  the  past  three  years. 

These  firms  represent  a  total  of  6,730  acres  har¬ 
vested  in  1929,  a  total  of  9,400  acres  harvested  in  1930, 


October  19,  1931 


Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


^  Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un- 

^  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
Mr  pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 

chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain  i 
"Blr  y  Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
.  Sept.  8,  1914  sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 

and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


■  Has  no  air  vent  steins  to  damage  fruit. 

Rapid  Valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  NEW 
HEAVY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 


lUHIIIiltlltllllllllllllllllillllllllUllllllllllUlIHlIllllillllllllllllllHIItUIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIINIIIIilllllllllllllM 
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October  19,  1931 


and  4,890  acres  planted  in  1931.  Judging  by  this  com¬ 
parison  of  identical  firms,  the  acreage  of  canning  beets 
grown  in  1930  was  40  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  in  1930  was  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  previous  season,  and  production  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1929  by  49  per  cent.  A  similar  compar¬ 
ison  for  1931  shows  the  acreage  reduced  48  per  cent 
below  the  acreage  harvested  in  1930,  and  27  ner  cent 
below  that  in  1929.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for 
1931  appears  to  be  larger  than  that  obtained  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  seasons,  but  the  total  production 
indicated  is  only  three-fifths  as  large  as  last  season, 
due  to  the  drastic  cut  in  acreage. 

The  table  below  gives,  by  States,  a  three-year  com¬ 
parison  of  acreage,  yield  and  production  for  the  114 
identical  firms  that  have  reported  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


SPINACH 

Commercial  Truck  Crops  for  Shipment  Oct.  10,  1931. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  the  late  group  of 
States  is  one-fourth  greater  than  last  fall’s  acre¬ 
age,  but  due  to  a  much  lower  indicated  yield  per 
acre  the  production  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same 
as  the  1930  production. 

Acreage  Yield  per  Acre  Production 


Acreage 

Yield  per  Acre 

Production 

Indicated 

Forecast 

1929 

1930 

1931  1929 

1930 

1931 

1929 

1930 

1931 

State  * 

Harvs. 

Harv. 

Pltd.  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York  . - . 

1,640 

1 ,900 

760 

4.8 

5.2 

8.5 

7,870 

9,880 

6.460 

New  Jersey . 

700 

800 

350 

5.8 

7.5 

10.0 

4,060 

6,000 

3,600 

140 

120 

200 

4.9 

3.5 

4.5 

690 

420 

900 

2tK) 

370 

220 

3.3 

4.5 

3.7 

920 

1,660 

810 

Michigan  . 

510 

900 

660 

4.1 

4.3 

4.5 

2,090 

3,870 

2,970 

Wisconsin  . 

1,930 

2,700 

1.500 

5.2 

6.0 

6.2 

10,040 

16,200 

9,300 

Colorado  . 

210 

520 

140 

3.1 

6.8 

3.8 

650 

3,020 

630 

90 

160 

110 

5.8 

5.7 

5.5 

520 

910 

600 

Washington  . 

.  180 

200 

100 

9.0 

9.2 

6.5 

1,620 

1,840 

650 

.  550 

590 

180 

4.0 

4.0 

4.7 

2,200 

2,360 

850 

ether  States* . 

600 

1,140 

670 

5.0 

2.9 

3.8 

2,500 

3,310 

2,550 

Total— 114  firms  . 

.  6,730 

9,400 

4,890 

4.93 

5.26 

5.96 

33,160 

49,470 

29,120 

♦“Other  States”  include  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 


Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
nessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 


GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
October  9,  1931. 

Based  upon  the  probable  yields  i^r  acre  reported 
by  canners,  the  indicated  production  of  green  lima 
b^ns  for  canning  or  manufacture  in  1931  appears 
to  be  slightly  smaller  than  production  in  1930  and  4 
per  cent  above  the  1929  production. 

This  comparison  is  based  upon  the  acreages  of  59 
identical  firms  that  have  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  three 'years.  Those 
firms  represent  a  harvested  acreage  of  24,440  acres  in 
1929  and  30,650  acres  in  1930;  they  represent  27,500 
acres  planted  in  1931.  In  1930  they  increased  their 
acreage  by  26  per  cent,  but  growing  conditions  in  many 
areas  were  unfavorable  and  production  was  only  4  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1929.  The  acreage  planted  in  1931 
represents  a  10  per  cent  decrease  compared  with  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1930.  The  indicated  yields  per 
acre  in  1931  are  above  the  1930  yields  in  all  States  ex¬ 
cept  Virginia.  In  this  area  the  hot,  dry  weather  of 
July  resulted  in  a  poor  setting  of  pods  and  relatively 
light  yields. 

The  table  below  summarizes,  by  States,  the  reported 
acreage  of  the  59  identical  firms  along  with  the  yield 
per  acre  and  production  on  this  acreage. 

Green  Lima  Beans  for  Canning 


Acreage 


1929  1930  1931 


State  Harv,  Harv. 

New  Jersey .  1,900  2,000 

Ohio  .  1,490  1,000 

Michigan  .  3,740  5,500 

Minnesota  .  800  900 

Delaware  .  7,660  9,300 

Maryland  .  3,230  4,000 

Virginia  . 3,270  4,450 

Other  States* .  2,3,50  3,500 

Total—  59 

1 


Pit. 

1 ,500 
2,060 
3,600 
600 
8,240 
3,860 
4,800 
2,840 


1929 

1,000 

Lbs. 

950 

540 

430 

1,000 

1,260 

830 

1,500 

1,160 


Yield  per  Acre 

Indicated 
1930  1931  1929 

1,000  1,000 
Lbs.  Lbs. 
1,000 
600 
500 
1,000 
960 
980 
1,160 
1,220 


1,000 

Lbs. 

990 

450 

250 

990 

880 

560 

1,600 

1,080 


Production 

For  cast 
1930  1931 

1,000 


1,805 

805 

1,608 

800 

9,652 

2,681 

4,905 

2,726 


Lbs. 

1,980 

450 

1,375 

891 

8,184 

2,240 

7,120 

3,780 


Group  and  State 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Indicated 

Forecast 

Late: 

Acres 

Acres 

Bus. 

Bus. 

1,000  bu.1,000  bu. 

Illinois  . 

...  1,000 

1,000 

100 

55 

100 

55 

Maryland  . 

..  100 

600 

200 

200 

20 

120 

Missouri  . 

..  260 

1,300 

340 

50 

88 

65 

New  Jersey  . 

..  2,800 

2,400 

290 

280 

812 

672 

Pennsylvania  ... 

..  1,280 

1,400 

300 

330 

384 

462 

Washington  . 

..  210 

350 

330 

280 

69 

98 

Group  total  . 

..  5,650 

7,050 

261 

209 

1,473 

1,472 

Previously  Reported 

Fall*  . 

...  4,040 

900 

317 

250 

1,282 

225 

Prelim. 

Prelim. 

Early*  . 

28,230 

30,930 

224 

261 

6,310 

8,080 

Second  Early . 

....10,540 

10,910 

265 

368 

2,791 

4,012 

Indicated 

Forecast 

Intermediate  . 

...  450 

500 

180 

150 

81 

75 

Total  all  States... 

....48,910 

50,290 

244 

276 

11,937 

13,864 

*Fall  and  early  States  supply  the  earliest  new  crop  move¬ 
ment,  starting  usually  in  November,  preceding  the  year  shown 
and  extending  into  the  early  months  of  that  year. 

New  Crop  Season,  1932 — Virginia  (Norfolk  dis¬ 
trict).  The  acreage  planted  for  harvest  as  a  fall  crop 
is  placed  at  2,450  acres,  or  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of 
the  planted  acreage  for  the  past  four  years.  There 
were  900  fecres  harvested  last  fall.  Dry  weather  after 
planting  retarded  germination  and  the  crop  is  later 
than  usual.  Recent  rains  brought  up  a  lot  of  the 
spinach.  With  normal  weather  conditions  there  should 
be  a  light  movement  during  early  November,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  late  and  the  heaviest  movement  is 
looked  for  in  December — (October  5th). 

Missouri.  Growers  in  many  places  reseeded  spinach 
acreage,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dry,  hot  weather  dur¬ 
ing  August  (during  planting  time)  worked  against 
seed  germination.  Practically  all  acreage  sown  has 
been  used  for  an  earlier  crop  or  crops.  Some  of  the 
spinach  on  the  “bottoms”  has  grown  exceptionally  well, 
but  most  of  the  crop  needs  the  occasional  full  rains  to 
produce  a  near  normal  crop.  The  stands  are  only  fair, 
but  the  condition  could  improve  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  in  October — (October  4th). 

Illinois.  About  the  same  acreage  as  last  year  was 
put  out,  but  stands  are  mostly  poor,  due  to  adverse  dry 
weather  continuing  from  planting  time  and  through 
early  growth — (October  3rd). 


1,000 

Lbs. 

1,500 

1,236 

1,800 

600 

7,910 

3,783 

5,668 

3,465 


•  •■n.i,  30,660  27,500  1.022  849  940  24,982  26,020  25.8S2 

Dther  States  include  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  New 
>rk.  I  ennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah  and  Wisconsin. 


STRASBUROER  &  SIEGEL 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
Pulp  &  Catsup  Analysis 

Tomatoes  Graded  under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment 
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WE  ARE  MANUFACTURERS 


ROBINS-BECKET7  DOUBLE  CAN  CLEANER 


McSTAY.ROBINS 
BOX  SEALERS 


ROBINS  RETORT  ^ 

ROBERT  A.  SINDALL,  Pretident 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  for  catalog 


HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-Preaident 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md, 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicsigo. 


If  you  have  any  unusually  different  problems  in  connection  with  labeling 
or  sealing,  consult  our  specialists.  They  will  recommend  the  best  adhesive  for  ihe  purpose, 
or  compound  one  especially  suited  to  your  needs. 

Types  and  grades  suited  to  all  operations  in  the  canning  industry — for  tin,  glass,  fibreboard, 
etc.  Ask  for  details,  prices,  and  samples. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co. 

Ar1k«.,u>  ^*'“''.“1'***  - ^ -  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHK) 

Manufacturara  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  shigle  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  UBELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  Toill  pay  you  to  write  at  once  jot  PA  TENTED 

OUT  prices  and  fuTtheT  paTticuloTs. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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SNAP  BEANS 

Commercial  Truck  Crops  for  Shipment  Oct.  10,  1931. 

The  production  forecast  for  the  fall  crop  of  beans 
in  the  second  group  of  late  States  is  7  per  cent 
larger  than  the  1930  crop.  Although  the  esti¬ 
mated  acreage  is  14  per  cent  smaller  than  last  fall’s 
acreage,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  one-fourth 
higher  than  the  1930  yield.  The  production  now  fore¬ 
cast  and  estimated  for  the  commercial  shipping  crop 
in  the  United  States  this  year  is  4  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  1930  production. 


Acreap:e  Yield  pei’  Acre  Production 
Indicated  Forecast 

Group  and  State  1930  1931  1930  1931  1930  1931 

Late**:  Acres  Acres  Bus.  Bus.  1,000  bu.  1,000  bu. 

California  .  900  900  143  125  129  112 

Louisiana  .  4,44D  3,730  42  75  186  280 

Maryland  .  1,100  950  50  125  55  119 

Mississippi  .  800  700  50  30  40  21 

New  Jersey .  6,000  5,400  102  120  612  648 

North  Carolina .  500  500  55  70  28  35 

South  Carolina .  900  650  135  80  122  52 

Virginia  .  1,400  1,000  60  75  84 _ 75 

““Group  total .  16,040  r37830~78~97  1^56  1,342 

Previoiishf  Reported 

Prelim.  Prelim. 

Fall*  .  9,300  16,130  88  78  817  1,251 

Early  .  31,350  33,110  86  79  2,690  2,603 

Second  early .  21,600  19,080  76  70  1,636  1,341 

Intermediate*  .  11,690  10,630  127  98  1,479  1,045 

Intermediate**  .  9,690  8,660  96  118  933  1,024 

Indicated  Forecast 

Late*  .  2,240  2,710  251  149  563  404 

Total  all  States . 101,910  104, f40  92  87  9,374  9,010 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 


For  manufacture .  74,390  56,280  1.15  1.25  85,300  70,520 

Total  for  shipment 

and  manuf’re**..176,300  160,420  1.12  1.11  197,788  178,640 

*The  fall  crop  in  Florida  and  Texas  supplies  the  earliest  new 
crop  movement,  starting  in  October  preceding  the  y  ear  shown 
and  extending  into  January  of  that  year. 

**Production  of  commercial  crop  for  shipment  reduced  to 
tons  on  basis  of  24  pound  bushels. 

Preliminary  Acreage  Now  Crop  Season,  1932 — The 
preliminary  estimate  of  acreage  for  the  fall  crop  of 
beans  in  l^orida  and  Texas  is  19  per  cent  below  last 
fall’s  acreage,  although  it  is  67  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage  for  the  preceding  five  falls.  There  are  re¬ 
ported  decreases  below  last  fall  of  18  per  cent  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  25  per  cent  in  Texas. 


Perliminary 

Group  and  State  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931  1932 

Fall  :*  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Florida  .  4,980  4.700  12,050  4,500  8,700  14,000  11,500 

Texas  .  H.30  1.010  1,080  840  600  2.130  1,620 


Group  total .  5,810  5,710  13,130  5,340  9,300  16,130  13,120 

Report 
Prelim,  due 

Early  .  18,440  23,320  24.960  24,560  31,350  33,100  Feb.  9 

Second  early .  16.330  20.600  21,390  20.270  21,600  19.080  Mar.  9 

Intermediate*  .  8,240  8,000  11,860  9,540  11,690  10,630  Mar.  9 

Intermediate**....  15,780  *16,230  10,630  10.860  9.690  8.660  Apr.  9 

Late  *  .  2,000  2,240  1.710  Jun.  9 

Late**  .  8.310  7.440  13,130  16.580  16,040  13,830  Aue.  9 


Total  all  States....  72,910  81,300  95.100  89,150  101,910  104. UO  . 

*Includes  total  acreage  for  New  Jersey.  Sprinir  crop  only  in  1928,  1929,  1930 
and  1931.  Fall  crop  included  in  Late*  for  years  1928-1931. 

Florida.  The  Lake  Okeechobee  growers  did  not  plant  quite  as 
many  beans  during  October  as  intentions  in  August  showed,  and 
it  is  felt  that  total  plantings  for  harvest  in  October,  November 
and  December  will  be  slightly  under  last  year’s  5,500  acres. 
Other  sections  have  planted  like  the  original  intentions  indi¬ 
cated.  Of  the  above  11,500  acres,  at  this  time  about  7,500  are 
planted,  leaving  4,000  acres  to  be  sowed  in  October.  This  acre¬ 
age  will  be  planted  in  Palm  Beach.  Broward  and  other  East 
Coast  counties.  This  does  not  include  the  winter  acreage  in  the 
above  counties.  Whether  a  large  part  of  this  planting  is  har¬ 
vested  or  not  depends  upon  the  weather.  Last  year  the  Lake 
section  did  not  get  the  frost  on  Thanksgiving  that  killed  out 
Central  and  part  of  South  Florida  beans,  but  were  spared  until 


the  middle  of  December.  The  bean  crop  on  the  lake  is  in  good 
condition.  Movement  from  this  section  is  expected  to  start  the 
latter  part  of  this  month.  Sumter  county  crop  is  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  needing  a  little  rain.  (October  3.) 

Texas.  Planted  acreage  of  snap  beans  in  Texas  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  from  last  fall.  Reduction  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  amounts  to  13  per  cent,  while  acreages  in 
the  Winter  Garden  and  other  areas  are  much  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  crop  has  gotten  off  to  an  unsatisfactory  start.  Hot 
and  dry  weather  during  most  of  September,  together  with 
ravages  of  insects,  affected  stands  and  caused  poor  growth  on 
first  plantings.  With  the  lower  temperatures  now  prevailing 
seed  put  in  the  ground  the  latter  part  of  September  should  make 
better  progress.  (October  2.) 

Mississippi.  Hot,  dry  weather  during  most  of  September  was 
very  unfavorable  for  the  fall  crop  of  snap  beans.  Very  low 
yields  are  reported  from  all  counties.  (October  5.) 

North  Carolina.  In  the  Elizabeth  City  section,  where  fall 
beans  are  grown,  the  crop  has  been  damaged  by  dry  weather 
and  a  light  yield  is  forecast.  Picking  has  started.  (October  3.) 

South  Carolina.  Very  light  yields  are  reported  by  growers  of 
fall  snap  beans.  It  has  been  a  very  dry  summer  and  early  fall 
crops  are  suffering,  especially  the  early  plantings  of  beans. 
Moisture  at  this  time  would  help  late  plantings  considerably. 
Picking  will  start  the  first  or  second  week  of  October.  (Octo¬ 
ber  3.) 

green  PEAS 

Commercial  'Truck  Crops  for  Shipment  Oct.  10,  1931. 

PRESENT  estimates  point  to  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent  below  last  fall’s  acreage  in  the  acreage 
planted  and  intended  to  be  planted  for  the  fall 
crop  in  the  third  group  of  late  States.  If  this  acreage 
materializes  it  will  be  almost  two  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  the  5-year  average  acreage,  1925-1929.  The 
total  acreage  now  estimated  for  the  commercial  ship¬ 
ping  crop  in  the  United  States  this  year  is  9  per  cent 
greater  than  that  in  1930  and  79  per  cent  greater  than 
the  5-year  average  acreage. 

Planted  and 

Group  Intended 

and  State  1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 
Late:  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres  Acres 

Arizona  .  300 

Calif.  Imp .  1,100  3,000  4,000  6,000  s’sbo  li'ibbb  10,500 

Va.,  Norfolk .  .  400  800  300 

Group  total....  1,100  3,000  4,000  6,000  8,900  12,300  11,100 

_  ,  Preliminary 

Early  .  3,700  2,160  2,900  4,730  6,020  5,040  7,630 

2nd  Early  .  7,940  14,160  22,350  20,190  20,970  27,020  30,450 

Intermediate  6,600  6,820  7,460  7,890  5,850  7,410  5,570 

Intermediate  3,950  4,310  4,530  4,380  4,720  4,720  4,750 

Late  .  9,540  10,010  10,940  14,100  20,180  23,390  26,450 

Late  .  850  2,300  4.810  3,250  4,280  7,300  9,000 

Total  all 

States  . 33,680  42,760  56,990  60,540  70,920  87,180  94,950 

California.  Harvest  is  at  present  in  its  peak  in  the 
San  Jose  district,  and  should  continue  fairly  heavy  for 
another  two  weeks.  The  district  as  a  whole  is  making 
slightly  ligter  yields  than  last  year,  and  some  injury 
is  reported  by  the  com  ear  worm.  Quality,  however,  is 
very  good.  A  good  po^rtion  of  the  acreage  in  Monterey 
county  has  been  harvested,  especially  in  the  Castroville 
section.  The  Chualar  and  Gonzales  plantings  will  be 
ready  for  picking  during  the  next  week.  Generally, 
yields  have  been  light,  but  the  balance  of  the  acreage 
is  in  good  condition  and  yields  should  improve.  In  the 
Santa  Maria-Arroyo  Grande  district  harvest  is  pretty 
well  along  on  the  fall  acreage,  but  should  continue  for 
the  balance  of  the  month.  'There  are  approximately 
1,000  acres  of  fall  peas  planted  in  the  South  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Velley.  The  crop  is  in  fair  condition,  although 
the  stand  is  not  generally  good.  Part  of  this  acreage  is 
on  poles  and  part  planted  in  single  row  beds.  Produc¬ 
tion  should  start  the  latter  part  of  the  month  on  part 
of  this  acreage — (October  1st). 
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Name 


Addrcis 


Artistic 

lAMLS 


THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMORE.i^D. 


A-B  Continuous  Cookers 

An  A-B  Cooker  will  solve  your  process  room  troubles 
and  make  it  possible  for  you  to  produce  a  pack  of 
uniform  quality  at  the  lowest  labor  cost 


A-B  Variable  Inlet  Round 
Shell  Cooker  with 
Cooler 

The  highest  development  of  the  Low  Pressure 
Cooker  art.  A-B  Round  Shell  Cookers  are  rapidly 
displacing  all  other  types  of  cookers  throughout  the 
California  canned  fruit  industry.  The  Round  Shell 
Machine  is  also  available  in  a  single  inlet  type  with 
or  without  cooler,  especially  suitable  for  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products. 

Features  of  the  Round  Shell  Cooker  are: 

1.  Safety  feed  preventing  damaged  cans  from 
going  into  machine. 

2.  Precision  parts  permitting  high  speed  oper¬ 
ation. 

3.  Several  safety  features  preventing  denting 
and  damaging  cans. 

4.  Catch  groove  or  ditch  in  bottom  permits 
quick  removal  of  any  foreign  material  that 
may  get  into  Cooker. 

5.  Heavy  construction  —  3/16"  steel  body, 
1/4"  steel  ends  —  long  life  —  economical 
operation. 


A-B  Single  Discharge  Square  Tank  Cooker 

Made  also  with  variable  discharge  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cooler  as  required.  Machine  illustrated  is  made  in 
three  standard  sizes  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  holding 
6(X),  750  and  900  cans  respectively,  handles  No.  2,  No. 
2^^  and  No.  3  cans  without  change.  Designed  for 
tomatoes  but  suitable  for  most  fruits  too. 

Let  us  send  complete  details  of  an  1  _ 

A-B  Cooker  to  suit  your  requirements.  /  Vrj  ri" 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  ' ' ' 

coupon  today. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  quotation  and  full  details  of  an  A-B  Cooker 

to  handle  our  pack  of . in . 

size  cans,  at  the  rate  of . cans  pet  minute. 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Finecwp's  Cormrt,  Sizers  and  5/icsrs 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  son  of  a  canner  and  a  man  who  has  been 
raised  in  the  canning  business  writes  in  part  as 
follows : 

“I  have  been  reading  your  articles  for  quite  some  time 
and  have  noted  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  sell¬ 
ing  canned  foods.  The  only  trouble  I  can  see  with  most  of 
them  is  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  carry  them  out 
through  the  brokerage  system  most  of  the  canners  employ 
today.  The  best  way  to  put  over  these  selling  schemes  is 
through  your  own  selling  force,  and  we  believe  this  to  be 
impracticable  for  the  average  small  canner  of  today  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  highly  seasonal  character  of  his  operations.” 

The  point  is  well  taken  if  small  canners  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  selling  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  for  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  stand  this  department  has  taken  from  the  first 
and  will  continue  to  take  is  that  the  small  canner  even 
more  than  the  large  operator  needs  to  become  more  of 
a  salesman  and  less  of  a  manufacturer. 

I  repeat  that  last  spring  I  talked  long  and  earnestly 
with  a  com  canner  who  had  several  thousand  cases  of 
corn  then  on  hand  in  his  warehouse ;  he  did  not  know 
where  he  could  sell  it  at  even  80  cents;  he  needed 
money,  yet  he  was  busy  planting  more  com,  and  would 
not  listen  to  a  constructive  plan  for  merchandising  his 
coming  crop,  for  which  he  will  be  lucky  to  get  65c 
f.  o.  b.  his  plant. 

His  case  is  extreme.  Til  admit,  but  the  small  canner 
is  the  one  who  needs  most  to  become  sales-minded. 
Look  at  your  leaders  in  the  industry  today  and  you  will 
find  those  who  have  become  important  factors  in  the 
field  solely  because  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
alize  early  in  their  careers  that  selling  the  pack  was 
more  than  half  the  battle  for  profits. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  selling,  but  on 
the  other  hand  selling  in  a  large  way  is  not  the  matter 
of  hocus-pocus  many  would  have  you  imagine  in  order 
that  they  may  sell  a  book  on  Salesmanship  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  price. 

One  of  the  best  salesman  I  ever  met  would  not  know 
a  buying  motive  if  he  met  it  on  the  middle  of  Main 
street  in  his  home  town,  but  he  has  sold  over  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods  for  a  small  company,  is  loved 
by  all  his  customers  and  has  trained  twenty  men  to 
follow  closely  in  his  selling  footsteps. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  plan  on  packing  more 
canned  food ;  rather  it  is  a  time  in  which  to  give  a  lot 
of  thought  and  attention  to  the  matter  of  selling  more 
profitably. 

Argue  as  you  may,  profits  do  not  come  from  cutting 
prices.  Price  cutting  is  the  first  resource  of  the  can¬ 
ner  untrained  in  selling. 

My  suggestion  to  this  canner  is  that  if  he  feels  he 
must  retain  the  brokerage  method  of  selling  his  pack 
that  he  at  least  reserve  one  market  in  which  he  will 
handle  all  the  selling  himself.  He  should  look  after 
the  trade  in  this  market  carefully,  become  well  ac¬ 


quainted  with  his  customers,  and  in  time  take  on  other 
markets  until  he  knows,  beyond  any  reasonable  ques¬ 
tion,  that  sales  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  his  output  will  not  present  anything  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted  through  personal  contact 
and  handling. 

If  he  will  do  this,  start  small  in  selling  and  grow  as 
his  experience  broadens,  he  will  soon  find  that  many 
legitimate  sales  plans  can  be  worked  out  through 
brokers. 

Our  subscriber  must  already  be  a  student  of  better 
merchandising,  and  no  doubt  is  doing  all  he  feels  he 
can  in  the  way  of  personal  selling,  because  he  says  fur¬ 
ther  in  his  letter  referred  to. 

“I  have  often  thought  of  packing  only  one  dozen  cans 
to  the  case  instead  of  two  dozen,  as  at  present.  What 
is  wrong  with  this  idea?” 

His  suggestion  is  supported  with  excellent  reasons 
why  this  one  dozen  package  would  tend  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  canned  foods.  He  contends  that  con¬ 
sumers  use  whatever  they  have  in  the  house  when 
unexpected  demands  are  made  on  the  pantry  supplies. 
He  points  out  that  packing  cans  one  dozen  to  the  case 
would  stimulate  offers  by  retailers  of  a  dozen  cans  at  a 
reduced  price,  and  thus  move  canned  foods  into  the 
homes  in  quantities.  He  mentions  especially  that  such 
packing  would  not  require  any  mechanical  changes  in 
the  factories  or  any  departure  from  sales  through 
brokers,  as  at  present.  All  are  valid  arguments  why 
canned  foods  should  be  packed  one  dozen  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  container, 

I  can  hear  readers  arguing  at  once  that  he  will  add 
to  his  packing  costs  if  he  does  this  and  uses  two  ship¬ 
ping  cases  instead  of  one  in  which  to  dispose  of  24  cans. 

This  increased  cost  may  be  made  up,  however,  by  de¬ 
creased  interest  charges,  if  the  idea  takes  hold  and 
moves  the  pack  soon  after  packing  is  ended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  chain  stores  are  particularly  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  idea,  and  in  fact  have  in  some  instances 
promoted  it.  When  followed  by  packers  supplying 
them  it  will  reduce  store  inventories  and  losses  on  ac¬ 
count  of  broken  packages.  Cash  and  carry  jobbers, 
too,  like  the  one  dozen  case,  as  it  also  allows  them  to 
refuse  to  sell  less  than  a  case,  and  reduces  their  broken 
package  stock  to  a  minimum. 

I  am  thinking  of  an  angle  possibly  not  considered  in 
connection  with  these  times  as  we  find  them  today. 
That  is  the  recognized  tendency  on  the  part  of  consu¬ 
mers  to  reduce  their  purchases  of  foods  of  all  sorts  to 
what  is  needed  for  only  a  short  time. 

If  quality  and  a  fair  price  can  be  offered  the  consu¬ 
mer,  even  today  she  will  buy  in  quantities.  In  Coluni- 
bus  is  a  large  retail  store  which  has  built  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  selling  the  consumer  in  quantities.  Each  fall  they 
have  conducted  what  they  call  a  food  fair,  and  have  fea¬ 
tured  groceries  to  the  consumer  in  quantities  at  attrac- 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


CANNERS—  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 
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tive  savings.  Their  recent  food  fair  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  long  history.  So  much  for  the  consumer 
not  wanting  to  buy  in  quantities  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  way,  though,  in  which  any  possible  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  failure  to  sell  in  a  large  way  can  be  largely 
avoided.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company,  among 
others,  tried  it  several  years  ago. 

They  packed  six  cans  of  evaporated  niilk  in  a,  light 
cardboard  container,  put  four  of  these  in  a  shipping 
container  and  sold  the  idea  of  the  six-can  sale  to  the 
trade,  and  it  went  over  in  fine  shape. 

If  this  is  done,  a  recipe  book  can  be  included  in  the 
container  or  any  product  story  of  interest  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  housewife  is  accustomed  to  buying  three  cans  at 
a  time ;  three  more  won’t  deter  greatly  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  yours  packed  this  way;  the  retailer  is  saved 
the  expense  of  wrapping  the  six  cans,  the  small  cartons 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  adequate  window  and 
counter  display ;  altogether  the  canner  and  the  distrib¬ 
utor  as  well  as  the  housewife  will  benefit. 

Making  the  sale  of  canned  foods  in  quantities  easier 
for  the  retailer  is  certainly  constructive  merchandis¬ 
ing.  I’d  like  to  see  more  of  it  attempted,  at  least. 

- ^ - 

NITROGEN  TO  BE  STATED  INSTEAD  OF 
AMMONIA 

New  Fertilizer  Laws  or  Regulations  in  Twelve  North¬ 
eastern  States  to  Become  Effective  January  1. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has,  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  state  the  nitrogen  content  of  fertilizers  in 
terms  of  the  ammonia  equivalent.  However,  in 
12  Northeastern  States — all  of  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia — this  practice  is  to  be  changed  be¬ 
ginning  January  1st,  1932,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Charles  J.  Brand,  executive  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  The  National  Fertilizer  Association. 

This  change  was  made  possible  by  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  of  control  chemists,  agronomists  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers  held  during  the  past  few  months.  It 
has  been  advocated  for  some  time  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  by  many  agronomists 
and  by  The  National  Fertilizer  Association. 

The  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  is  present  in  many  forms, 
of  which  ammonia  is  only  one.  This  is  not  logical  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  who  are  best  informed,  the  best  com¬ 
mon  denominator  being  the  element  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  three 
plant  foods  on  which  the  value  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
is  usually  based,  although  calcium,  sulfur,  magnesium, 
manganese  and  other  elements  are  frequently  of  value. 
Varying  quantities  of  the  latter  group  of  so-called 
minor  plant  foods  are  present  in  most  mixed  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  meaning  of  the  change  from  ammonia  to 
nitrogen  will  be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  the 
following  table  of  comparisons ; 

1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equals  1.22  per  cent  of  ammonia 
2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equals  2.43  per  cent  of  ammonia 
3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equals  3.65  per  cent  of  ammonia 
4  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equals  4.86  per  cent  of  ammonia 
5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equals  6.08  per  cent  of  ammonia 
New  fertilizer  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of 
farmers  have  been  made  by  agronomists  of  the  various 
State  Agricultural  Colleges.  In  most  cases  the  new 
analyses  recommended  will  control  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  nitrogen  that  the  analyses  formerly  recom¬ 


mended  contained  of  ammonia.  This  means  that  as  a 
general  rule  farmers  will  get  about  one-fifth  more  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  analyses  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
using. 

In  addition  to  the  change  from  ammonia;  to  nitrogen 
the  new  regulations  will  require  that  the  percentages 
of  plant  food  in  all  mixed  fertilizers  be  stated  in  whole 
numbers,  and  not  in  fractions  or  decimals.  The  brand 
name  will  include  the  numerals  showing  the  minimum 
percentage  of  each  plant  food,  nitrogen,  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  named.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  guaranty  on  the  bag  or  tag  will  be  simpli¬ 
fied  and  will  show  only  the  net  weight,  brand  name, 
including  the  analysis,  percentage  of  each  plant  food 
and  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 

- ^ - 

SEVERAL  PLANT  FOODS  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED 

Calcium,  Magnesium,  Sulfur  and  Manganese  Often 
Needed  in  Addition  to  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium 

ITROGEN,  phosphorus  and  potassium  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  needed  by  crops  that  they  have  come  to 
be  considered  the  essential  plant-food  elements. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  at  least  four  other 
elements,  in  the  opinion  of  H.  R.  Smalley,  chief  agrono¬ 
mist  of  The  National  Fertilizer  Association,  as  set 
forth  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Fertilizer  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  in  Buffalo  recently. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  crops  require 
somewhat  more  sulfur  than  phosphorus,  and  that  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  are  among  the  chief  ash  constit¬ 
uents  of  plants.  Manganese  is  needed,  and  should  often 
be  included  in  fertilizers. 

As  they  are  now  manufactured,  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers  are  supplying  sulfur  at  the  rate  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  tons  of  sulfur  triozide  a  year,  and  a 
study  of  crop  removal,  soil  content,  loss  by  leaching, 
and  gain  from  that  which  cornea  down  in  rainfall  indi¬ 
cates  that  sulfur  is  a  valuable  ingredient  of  fertilizers. 
And  yet  farmers  pay  nothing  for  it,  since  it  is  included 
in  the  superphosphate,  ammonium  sulfate  and  potash 
salts  which  are  used  in  making  fertilizers. 

Calcium  is  included  in  fertilizers  to  the  extent  of 
1,277,000  tons  of  calcium  oxide,  while  all  liming  mate¬ 
rials  used  supply  1,651,000  tons  of  calcium  oxide.  In 
the  South  fertilizers  supply  883,000  tons,  while  all  lim¬ 
ing  materials  supply  only  306,000  tons  of  calcium  ox¬ 
ide.  Although  most  of  the  calcium  in  fertilizers  is  not 
effective  in  reducing  soil  acidity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  many  light,  sandy  soils  it  is  serving  as 
plant  food.  Like  sulfur,  the  calcium  in  fertilizers  is 
supplied  at  no  cost  to  farmers,  being  a  constituent  of 
the  superphosphate  and  other  materials  out  of  which 
fertilizers  are  made. 

Magnesium  is  already  being  used  extensively  as  a 
plant  food  on  tobacco  ,and  in  field  trials  some  very  good 
results  have  been  secured  on  potatoes,  cotton,  corn  and 
other  crops.  These  results  indicate  that  magnesium 
should  receive  more  attention  as  an  ingredient  of 
mixed  fertilizers. 

The  use  of  manganese  on  the  soils  t)f  Southern  Flor¬ 
ida  is  an  established  practice.  Experimental  results 
on  other  soils  are  extremely  meager,  and  more  data  are 
needed  before  a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  the  need  for 
manganese  can  be  made.  The  indications  are  that  it 
may  be  needed  in  small  quantities  on  rather  widely 
distributed  local  areas. 
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And  Now  The  Buyers 


INCE  its  inception  in  1916  practically  all  canners  have 
used  the  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry  for  the  complete 
statistical  data  it  contains:  laws  (including  Mapes  Standards), 
score  card  grading  methods,  cut  out  weights,  label  weights, 
box  specifications,  association  officers  and  data.  Where  to  Buy 
supplies  etc,  all  published  under  one  cover. 

Some  of  the  larger  canners  use  many  copies - 

and  now  The  Buyers, 

On  July 20th,  1931  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  ordered 
50  Copies. 

Sept.  25th  Kroger  Groc.  &  Baking  Co.  ordered  2  addi¬ 
tional  copies. 

On  Sept.  28  th  Sprague  Warner  &  Co.  write,  **  Will  you 
I  kindly  send  to  us,  addressed  to  C.  E.  Wilcox,  in  our 

care,  six  copies  of  The  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Indus¬ 
try— mV* 

I  The  Almanac  Works  All  the  Year!! 

Machinery  and  Supply  Men — You  don’t  have  to  be  adver¬ 
tising-minded  to  grasp  the  quality  of  this  “Blue  Book”  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  Be  sure  to  include  The  Almanac  in  your  plans. 
Order  space  now. 

And  Canners:  With  the  jobbers  and  chains  using  the 
I  Almanac  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  its  the  only  place  to  display 

li  your  brands  or  to  invite  inquires.  We  say  o/i(y  because  it  is  hard  to 

jl  get  any  jobber  to  read  but  they  do  want  facts.  Send  in  your  order 

!,|  for  space  today.  Select  a  good  location  in  the  1932  Almanac. 

I  THE  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

!|  Published  annually  by 

I  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

I  The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MAKES  PLANS  TO  WIPE  OUT 
ERIE  BEETLE  INFESTATION 

Eight  tons  of  arsenate  of  lead,  sufficient  to  treat 
32  acres  of  land,  have  been,  ordered,  and  detailed 
plans  are  now  being  laid  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  for  the  most  extensive  campaign  an  isolated  in¬ 
festation  of  Japanese  beetles  ever  attempted  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Between  July  30  and  September  7  approximately  200 
beetles  were  found  in  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Erie,  Pa,  This  invasion  created  im¬ 
mediate  alarm,  because  Erie  county  has  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  grapevines  in  the  commonwealth,  as 
well  as  a  noteworthy  cherry  industry.  Unfortunately, 
grapes  and  cherry  leaves  are  the  beetle’s  favorite  food 
plants.  This  makes  an  infestation  of  beetles  in  that 
section  especially  unwelcome. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  grape  growers,  the  state 
plans  to  treat  the  infested  soil  in  the  hope  of  killing  the 
over-wintering  stages  of  the  insects.  Similar  treat¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  in  other  points  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  with  satisfactory  results.  The  work  in 
Erie  will  start  about  the  first  of  October. 

Other  points  outside  the  regulated  areas  in  which 
Federal  scouts  found  beetles  during  the  past  summer 
include;  Altoona,  Juniata,  Hollidaysburg,  Ligonier, 
New  Castle  and  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania ;  Cleveland 
and  Columbus  in  Ohio;  Chrleston,  South  Carolina; 
Buffalo,  Little  Falls,  Watkins  Glen,  Fort  Edward  and 
Albany,  in  New  York,  and  at  several  points  in  Somer¬ 
set  and  Worcester  counties,  Maryland. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  recently  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  October  8,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  to  Ohio  and 
South  Carolina. 

- ❖ - 


SELLING  “TIME”— IN  A  CAN 
From  American  Housewife’s  Bureau. 

Did  you  ever,  Mr,  Retailer,  in  talking  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  think  of  telling  them  that  in  buying  can¬ 
ned  foods  they  are  actually  buying  time.  House¬ 
wives  are  busy  women,  especially  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  when  the  household  machinery,  which  has  been 
permitted  to  slow  down  a  bit  during  the  summer,  starts 
humming  again. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  your  customer  would  like 
so  much  as  a  little  leisure.  Well,  you  can  sell  it  to  her. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  she  decided  to  have  spinach  for 
luncheon.  If  she  buys  the  fresh  vegetable  she  must 
count  at  least  ten  minutes  to  wash  and  cut  and  twenty 
minutes  to  cook.  With  canned  spinach  there  is  less 
than  one  minute  to  open  the  can  (use  one  of  the  new 
can  openers)  and  comparatively  few  minutes  to  heat, 
a  saving  of  about  24  minutes. 

Suppose  there  is  to  be  apple  sauce  for  the  evening 
meal.  Here  is  another  ten  minutes  or  more  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  twenty  minutes  of  cooking,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  it  takes  to  cool.  Put  a  can  of  apple  sauce  in 
the  refrigerator  and  the  same  quick  results  are 
achieved.  A  mere  opening  of  the  can  and  the  food  is 
ready  to  serve. 

Think  of  it!  On  these  two  foods  there  has  been  a 
saving  of  considerable  time  in  a  busy  day.  The  next 
time  your  customer  complains  of  lack  of  time,  sell  her 
some,  in  a  can. 


“‘Canned  Foods  Save  Time”  is  a  good  subject  for  a 
window  or  island  display.  Use  a  poster  showing  a  big 
clock  by  way  of  an  attention-getter.  If  the  display  is 
in  the  window  the  clock  may  be  so  big  as  to  almost  fill 
the  background.  , 

Group  several  cans  of  string  beans  together  and 
place  the  day’s  newspaper  under  one  of  them.  A  hand- 
lettered  card  may  say  “You  Can  Read  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Time  It  Takes  to  Prepare  String  Beans.”  A 
small  workbox,  open,  and  some  cans  of  spinach  furnish 
material  for  the  pertinent  suggestion,  “Use  Canned 
Spinach  and  Make  Time  for  the  Mending.”  Several 
kinds  ofi  canned  fruits  may  be  grouped  together  and  a 
bridge  hand,  and  perhaps  a  little  plate  of  sandwiches 
laid  out  before  them  with  the  legend,  “Canned  Fruits 
Help  to  Make  Time  for  Bridge.”  Canned  soups  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  handbag  and  pair  of  gloves,  and  the 
advice,  “Use  (banned  Soups  on  Shopping  Days  and 
Other  Days.” 

After  all,  a  certain  amount  of  time  is  required  for 
the  preparation  of  foods.  In  canned  foods  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  done  at  the  cannery,  scientifically,  under  the 
most  skilled  direction,  with  the  latest  type  of  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  preparation  that  the  house¬ 
wife  makes  in  her  kitchen  at  far  greater  expense  of 
labor  and  less  well.  When  she  buys  canned  food  she 
not  only  buys  perfect  food  perfectly  prepared,  but  she 
buys  exemption  from  a  lot  of  drudgery.  Tell  her  so! 
- * - 

GOVERNMENT  REPORTS  QUALITY  TOMATO 
PACK 

From  U.  S.  D.  A.  Press  Service. 

The  Baltimore  station  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  just  completed  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  tomato  canning  plants  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  and  finds  that  this  season’s  pack  easily  meets 
the  U.  S.  standards  established  under  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  McNary- 
Mapes  bill,  according  to  D.  M.  W^sh,  chief  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  The  survey  included  some  4(X)  canneries. 

“The  prolonged  periods  of  hot  weather,  followed  by 
heavy  rains,  greatly  cut  down  yield  of  tomatoes  in 
many  sections  of  the  two  States,  so  that  the  pack  of 
canned  tomatoes  this  year  will  probably  be  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  normal,”  Mr.  Walsh  said.  “In  common  with 
many  other  comm.odities,  canned  tomatoes  are  selling 
for  a  very  low  price  in  this  territory.” 

Mr.  Walsh  pointed  out  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the  national  Pure  Food 
Law  made  inspection  of  those  canneries  doubly  import¬ 
ant  this  year,  and  that  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  can- 
ners  themselves,  who  produced  practically  no  sub¬ 
standard  goods.  The  standard  for  canned  tomatoes 
under  the  amendment  was  promulgated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  on  April  27,  1931.  This  year’s  pack 
of  tomatoes,  therefore,  came  within  the  regulatory  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  amendment. 

The  standard  for  tomatoes  sets  definite  requirements 
for  color,  flavor,  freedom  from  peelings  and  blemishes, 
and  the  quantity  of  solid  tomatoes  contained  in  the 
can.  “Packers  were  unusually  careful  in  putting  up 
canned  tomatoes  this  season,”  stated  Mr.  Walsh,  “as 
they  have  found  no  market  for  the  sub-standard  prod¬ 
uct  to  date.  Having  been  notified  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Mapes  amendment,  the  canners  were  careful  to  put 
up  a  pack  that  would  not  require  the  substandard  label¬ 
ing  provided  under  the  law  for  tomatoes  that  do  not 
meet  the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.” 
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ELECTRIC  EYE  MAY  PROTECT  ORCHARDS 

ORIENTAL  peach  and  coddling  moths,  foes  of  the 
peach  and  apple  crops,  may  be'  routed  with  the 
assistance  of  the  photoelectric  eye,  if  experi¬ 
ments  now  being  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  prove  successful.  These  moths  cause 
much  damage  by  laying  their  eggs  on  the  trees  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  they  will  not  lay  when  the  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  60  degrees  F.  or  in  the  daylight. 

To  defeat  the  moths  it  was  decided  to  floodlight  some 
experimental  orchards  and  have  the  light  turned  on 
and  off  by  General  Electric  photoelectric  relays.  These 
devices  are  set  to  operate  when  the  light  increases  or 
decreases  bej’^ond  certain  predetermind  limits.  WIumi 
darkness  approaches  the  photoelectric  eyes  note  the 
change  and  cause  the  floodlights  to  be  turned  on ;  when 
daylight  returns  the  never-sleeping  electric  eyes  t'lin 
the  floodlights  off  again.  The  moths,  finding  a  state  of 
continual  daylight,  are  expected  to  be  discouraged 
from  their  egg-laying  in  that  particular  orchard. 

As  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  floodlights  when  the 
temperature  drops  below  60  degrees,  a  thermostat  will 
be  used  to  cut  out  the  floodlights  entirely;  under  such 
conditions.  The  moths  then  will  be  discouraged  by  the 
low  temperature,  as  they  will  not  lay  their  eggs  below 
that  temperature,  even  though  it  is  dark. 

A  foot-candle  meter  is  used  to  measure  the  different 
light  intensities  at  different  parts  of  the  orchard,  to 
determine  the  minimum  amount  of  artificial  light  nec¬ 
essary  to  stop  the  moths  from  layng.  The  trees  will 
be  examined  at  the  end  of  the  egg-laying  season  and 
compared  with  the  artificial  light  intensity  at  corre¬ 
sponding  points.  The  cost  of  the  artificial  lightng  will 
then  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  spraying  trees. 

The  experiment  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
J,  Headlee,  entomologist  for  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  Dr.  Headlee  has  also  found  that  the 
color  of  the  artificial  light  used,  has  some  effect  on  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  of  the  insects,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  light.  It  is  planned  to  experiment  with 
various  colors  of  artificial  light  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  arrangements. 


NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  WEEK 
OCTOBER  20th  TO  OCTOBER  31st,  1931 

The  National  Syrup  and  Molasses  Association,  at 
their  recent  mid-year  convention,  held  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  in  July,  designated  the  week  of 
October  26th  to  October"  31st,  inclusive,  to  be  set  aside 
as  National  Syrup  and  Molasses  Week,  being  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  celebration  of  the  industry. 

During  last  year’s  celebration,  which  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  country-wide  radio  broadcast,  posters, 
posterettes,  special  deals,  demonstrations,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  educational  matter  and  recipe  books, ’many 
of  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of  syrups  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  as  well  as  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  week’s  celebration  to  launch  their  fall 
sales  campai^  on  syrups  and  molasses. 

Attention  is  now  being  focused  on  this  year’s  cele¬ 
bration,  and  the  lithograph  and  label  manufacturers 
have  pledged  their  full  support  to  the  movement  in 
supplying  advertising  matter.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  make  this  year’s  celebration  an  even  greater 
success  than  that  of  1930. 

- ^ - 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS’  CONVENTION 

The  1931  annual  meeting  and  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  November 
10th,  11th  and  12th. 

All  exhibits  of  machinery  and  of  supply  companies 
will  be  arranged  on  the  fifth  fl  oor  of  the  hotel  in  the 
same  general  way  as  last  year.  An  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  general  educational  nature  is  being  arranged 
for  the  day  sessions,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  enter¬ 
tainment  program  for  Tuesday  evening.  The  annual 
banquet  and  dance  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  canners  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  all  brokers,  buyers 
and  others  interested  in  the  industry,  to  attend. 

- « - 

TRADE-MARKS 


- ^ - 

PERSPIRA’nON  MAY  BRING  INSPIRATION 
By  F.  C.  Elliott. 

A  broker  writes: 

“It  looks  as  though  it  takes  price  to  sell  merchandise 
today,  and  not  quality.” 

If  he  is  right,  then  we  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
business.  We  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  quality 
is  the  first  consideration,  and  that  service  and  respon¬ 
sibility  also  play  an  important  part  in  successful  sales¬ 
manship. 

We  also  believe  that  the  salesman  who  is  obliged  to 
always  offers  concessions  makes  a  confession  that  his 
goods  won’t  sell  or  that  he  can’t. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  has  ever  been  made  so 
good  but  what  some  imposter  could  make  it  worse  and 
sell  it  for  less. 

That  is  no  doubt  true,  but  we  will  continue  to  believe 
that  the  large  percentage  of  buyers  still  require  quality 
pack  from  reputable  sellers,  and  that  the  price  tag  is 
not  yet  the  sole  selling  argument. 

So  far  as  the  above  broker  is  concerned,  we  believe 
that  a  little  “perspiration”  would  help  along  his  “in¬ 
spiration.” 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  In  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposiUon  is  died  promptly. 

For  further  Information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


RELIEF,  vegetables,  namely,  spinach,  onions,  brocoli,  cauli¬ 
flower,  tomatoes,  beans,  peppers,  egg  plant,  beets,  etc.  Use 
claimed  since  November  1,  1930. 

BORGO,  tomato  sauce.  Use  claimed  since  June  27,  1929. 
Pauline  Guidici,  Lindenhurst,  L.  I. 

SOIE  UqTALIA,  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  paste.  Use 
claimed  since  December  28,  1926.  Joseph  Dello  Russo,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

TEA  TIME,  canned  fruits,  canned  soups,  canned  vegetables, 
mustard,  food-flavoring  extracts,  olives  and  canned  pimientos. 
Use  claimed  since  January,  1927.  Thomas  G.  McMahon,  doing 
business  as  Thos.  G.  McMahon  &  Co.,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

BLUE  PLATE,  relishes,  French  dressing,  salad  oil,  salad 
dressing,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  January  1,  1931.  Blue  Plate 
Foods,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

LIVOTI,  for  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since  January  10,  1929. 
Charles  Livoti,  doing  business  as  Chas.  Livoti  Co.,  Roseville, 
Calif. 

NIMS,  mayonnaise,  chile,  soups,  bacon,  hams  and  sausages. 
Use  claimed  since  May  1,  1925.  Nims  Cafe,  Inc.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

HAPPY  RETURN,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July, 
1928.  Schukl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Wholesalers  Cite  Opposition  to  Sales  Tax  In  Any  Form,  Federal  or  State — First  Links  In 
Eastern  Chain  of  Piggly-Wiggly  Stores  Opened — General  Foods  Starts  Cold  Packing  on 
South  Jersey  Coast — Chain  Store  Interests  Told  to  Fight  Tax  Legislation. 


WHOLESALERS  CITE  OPPOSITION  TO  SALES  TAX  IN 
ANY  FORM,  FEDERAL  OR  STATE— Warning  that  the 
convening  of  Congress  and  the  various  State  legislatures 
will  bring  a  flo^  of  measures  seeking  to  impose  a  tax  on  gross 
sales,  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  strict  opposition  of  the  association  and  its  members 
to  any  form  of  gross  sales  tax,  either  from  Federal  or  State 
tax  officials. 

“The  subject  of  sales  taxes  has  been  before  the  association  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,”  the  organization  declared,  “and 
wholesale  grocers  have  invariably  expressed  opposition  to  such 
taxes,  particularly  on  grocery  products. 

“The  reasons  advanced  for  opposing  such  taxes,  both  Federal 
and  State,  as  expressed  by  individual  grocers,  follow: 

“(1)  Sales  taxes  are  unfair  to  consumers,  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  tax  on  consumption  rather  than  on  ability  to  pay.  They 
work  an  injustice  on  the  great  class  of  consumers  who  have  Ito 
spend  almost  their  entire  income  on  such  items. 

“(2)  Sales  taxes  discriminate  against  industries  that  sell  on 
close  margins  and  favor  luxury  industries  that  sell  on  long  mar¬ 
gins.  In  prosperous  times,  sales  taxes  might  be  passed  along  to 
the  consumers  by  the  short  margin'  industries,  but  in  times  of 
depression  sellers’  prices  are  not  based  on  costs,  but  on  what 
goods  can  be  sold  for.  In  other  words,  the  sellers  in  the  short 
margin  industries  frequently  have  to  absorb  such  taxes  at  times 
when  they  can  least  afford  to  indulge  in  such  practices. 

“(3)  Sales  taxes  have  a  tendency  to  make  legislative  bodies 
careless  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  because  even  if  such  taxes 
are  at  first  theoretically  small,  legislative  bodies  are  prone  to 
increase  them  when  they  desire  ta  raise  additional  funds. 

“(4)  Sales  taxes  complicate  collections  and  add  to  the  expense 
of  administration. 

“(5)  In  the  case  of  State  sales  taxes,  there  is  another  very 
practical  objection.  Those  who  live  on  the  borders  of  other 
states  transfer  their  patronage  to  neighboring  states,  where 
similar  taxes  are  not  in  effect. 

“In  connection  with  sales  taxes,  it  is  also  essential  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  to  avoid  discrimination  between  various  methods 
of  distribution.  Unless  adequate  provision  is  made,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  using  door-bell  ringers  for  salesmen  would  pay  only  once, 
while  the  retailer  who  bought  from  the  wholesaler,  who  in  tum 
bought  from  the  manufacturer,  would  be  selling  goods  that  car¬ 
ried  three  sales  taxes. 

“It  is  interesting  to  notfe  that  Canada  has  experimented  for 
some  time  with  sales  taxes.  The  maximum  tax  is  now  4  per 
cent,  and  it  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  only  on  the  first  sale. 
Taxes  on  imports  are  collected  at  customs. 

“However,  a  great  many  food  items  are  entirely  exempted 
from  the  Canadian  sales  tax,  although  the  greater  list  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  pay  a  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent. 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  general  sales  tax 
in  Canada  started  at  1  per  cent,  it  has  now  been  increased  to  4 
per  cent. 

First  Links  in  Eastern  Chain  of  Piggly  Wriggly  Stores  Opened. 
The  opening  of  two  Piggly  Wiggly  units  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  was  the  first  time  that  this  system  of  modern  grocery  re¬ 
tailing  had  been  seen  east  of  Pittsburgh.  The  two  stores  were 
the  initial  units  in  a  chain  of  1,000  to  1^  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  chain  will  be  operated  by  a  local  grocery  chain  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  owners  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
patents. 

The  self-service  method  of  retailing  groceries  is  entirely  new 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  buying  public  is  expected  to  approve 
of  the  system,  according  to  preliminary  sales  indications  from 
the  two  units.  The  time  saved  to  the  consumer  in  filling  re¬ 
quirements  is  expected  to  aid  in  popularizing  the  new  project  in 
retailing  methods  of  the  Quaker  City. 


Although  Philadelphia  is  amply  supplied  with  the  regular 
type  of  chain  grocery  stores,  operating  throughout  the  city  and 
its  suburbs,  the  Piggly  Wiggly  plan  had  not  previously  been 
tried  in  the  Philadelphia  marketing  area.  With  the  first  of  the 
1,000  scheduled  stores  in  operation,  work  on  the  remaining  units 
in  the  chain,  is  well  under  way  and  the  new  units  "will  open  as 
soon  as  completed,  according  to  present  plans  of  the  operators. 

When  the  total  of  1,000  stores  is  reached,  the  total  number 
of  retail  groceries  operating  under  Piggly  Wiggly  contracts 
throughout  the  nation  will  number  approximately  3,750  units. 

A  large  unit  is  scheduled  for  Philadelphia  in  the  Sixty-ninth 
street  section,  where  trading  conditions  have  been  extremely 
congested,  although  two  of  the  nation’s  leading  chain  grocery 
stores  have  large,  complete  units  there.  This  section,  trade 
statistics  have  disclosed,  surpasses  all  other  sections  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  volume  of  sales. 

The  two  units  opened  in  Philadelphia  last  week  are  operated 
along  the  standard  lines  of  units  running  under  the  Piggly  Wig¬ 
gly  sales  retailing  plan.  Displays  of  all  of  the  store’s  products 
on  readily  accessible  shelves  within  handy  reach  of  the  shopper 
is  featured.  Checks  are  paid  by  the  purchaser  when  passing  out 
of  the  store  through  a  turnstile,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
popularized  by  cafeteria  restaurants. 

General  Foods  Starts  Cold  Packing  on  South  Jersey  Coast — 
The  General  Seafoods  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  has  opened  a  plant  in  South  Jersey  to  pack 
lima  beans  by  quick  freezing,  it  was  learnedi  last  week  at  the 
corporation’s  New  York  offices. 

A  plant  has  been  established  by  General  Seafoods  on  a  3,200- 
acre  farm  at  Bridgton  and  has  been  operating  for  some  time 
with  signal  success.  The  beans,  grown  on  the  farm,  are  har¬ 
vested  and  immediately  hauled  to  the  factory,  where  they  are 
shelled  and  quickly  processed.  The  beans  are  being  packed  in 
12-ounce  containers  for  family  consumption  and  5-pound  car¬ 
tons  for  the  restaurant  and  hotel  trade. 

The  equipment  being  used  consists  of  two  portable  freezing 
units,  which  were  shipped  down  from  Winslow  Mills,  Maine, 
where  they  had  operated  on  string  beans  and  blackberries. 

Rumors  that  the  General  Seafoods  Corporation  was  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  a  permanent  plant  in  Bridgton  next  year, 
probably  on  the  same  farm  now  in  temporary  use,  could  not  be 
confirmed  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  organization. 

The  logical  location,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  on  the  land 
now  being  used.  The  farm  grows  each  year  several  hundred  acres 
of  assorted  vegetables,  including  beans,  carrots,  beets,  spinach 
and  other  garden  truck,  as  well  as  strawbeii-ies,  apples  and 
peaches.  It  is  the  largest  farm  unit  growing  such  a  widely 
diversified  assortment  of  vegetables  and  fruits  under  one  man¬ 
agement  in  the  East,  and  thus  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  the 
quick  freezing  unit’s  needs. 

Operations  at  the  Bridgeton  experimental  plant  have  been  in 
charge  of  two  specialists  from  Genei-al  Seafoods.  Donald  Tress- 
ler,  chief  chemist,  and  Richard  Babson,  production  manager  of 
the  company,  have  been  in  Bridgeton  since  the  installation  of 
the  machinery,  supervising  the  work. 

Chain  Store  Interests  Told  to  Fight  Tax  Legislation — The  en¬ 
tire  chain  store  industry  in  the  United  States  must  present  .a 
united  front  in  its  opposition  to  the  present  wave  of  anti-chain 
store  legislation  pending  in  the  nation’s  law  centers,  Albert  H. 
Morrill,  president  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  and 
president  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  said  in 
an  address  to  20,000  chain  store  executives  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  last  week. 

The  speech,  on  the  subject  “What’s  Ahead  for  the  Chains,” 
was  the  president’s  annual  statement  to  the  store  industry  chain 
and  was  the  opening  “talk”  in  the  association’s  stay-at-home 
convention,  the  annual  convention  having  been  abandoned  this 
year  for  reasons  of  economy. 

Proceedings  of  the  stay-at-home  conclave  will  be  published 
by  the  association  in  the  same  manner  as  the  customary  conven- 
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tion  report  and  mailed  to  the  20,000  chain  store  executives  on 
the  organization’s  membership  list.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
greetings,  addresses  and  discussions,  a  foodless  banquet  will  be 
served  to  the  stay-at-home  delegates,  the  association  announced, 
with  Fred  B.  Barton  and  Will  Rogers  as  speakers. 

Optimism  Expressed — President  Morrill,  in  his  address,  ex¬ 
pressed  considerable  optimism  as  to  the  future  of  the  chain 
store  industry,  saying  in  part: 

“I  realize  fully  that  nothing  short  of  a  nation-wide  castas- 
trophe  is  going  to  stop  the  growth  and  achievement  of  the  men 
I  am  addressing  here.  There  is  enough  industry,  intelligence 
and  courage  in  this  group  of  men  to  overcome*  many  more  ob¬ 
stacles  than  will  ever  face  them. 

“I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  ever  prove  to  be 
a  permanent  obstacle.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  temporai'y 
and  harmful  ‘brakes’  which  retard  the  wheels  of  progress.” 

“We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  exorbitant  tax 
legislation,”  Mr.  Morrill  said  in  commenting  upon  the  future  of 
the  industry  and  the  possibility  of  further  tax  burdens,  “would 
be  a  handicap,  a  handicap  that  might  seriously  affect  chain 
stores  in  their  clearly  demonstrated  efforts  to  lower  the  cost  of 
merchandise  to  the  consumer. 

Primarily  Public’s  Fight — “From  a  broad  economic  viewpoint, 
this  is  not  so  much  our  fight  as  it  is  the  public’s  fight.  As  is 
not  unusual,  however,  the  great  mass  of  people  have  no  clear 
perception  or  undertaking  of  precisely  where  their  best  interests 
lie.  All  too  frequently  in  the  past,  we  have  seen  the  clamor  of 
demagogues  may  temporarily  secure  popular  support  for  some 
measure  or  policy  which  is  actually  inimical  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

“Collectively,  our  most  direct  course  is  to  strengthen  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  to  provide  it  with  the  tools  which  it  can  use 
most  effectively,  to  give  it  the  united  support  of  the  chain  store 
industry. 

“I  have  emphasized  this  point  of  collective  co-operation 
through  a  recognized  national  association,  not  at  all  because  I 
wish  to  perpetuate  any  organization  of  any  type  as  such.  I  have 
emphasized  it  solely  because  all  of  our  past  experience  points 
to  the  sheer  necessity  of  having  a  positive  unity  of  this  sort. 
Without  it,  in  the  modem  political  and  economic  life,  any  indus¬ 
try  fights  against  terrific  odds.  Without  it,  the  fight  is  an  up¬ 
hill  battle  that  is  more  than  likely  to  be  lost.  Such  is  not  my 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  any  other  man;  it  is  history.” 

Mr.  Morrill  contended  that  “a  tax  on  chain  store  sales  will  be 
paid  by  the  public,”  and  would  affect,  most  of  all,  the  necessities 
of  life. 

Tax  Raises  Prices — “When  a  State  imposes  a  chain  tax,”  he 
continued,  “it  is  simply  raising  the  cost  of  living  in  that  State, 
for  its  own  people,  as  compared  with  other  States.  What  pro¬ 
gressive  State  wishes  to  do  that?” 

“If  it  costs  more  to  do  business  in  that  State,  merchandise  is 
going  to  cost  more  in  that  State,”  he  pointed  out. 

“An  additional  and  highly  important  fact  is  that  practically 
all  of  the  chain  stores  of  this  country,  especially  those  dealing 
in  food  and  clothing,  are  supplying  the  great  masses,  the  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women,  of  the  nation  with  dependable  merchandise 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,”  he  declared.  “To  do  this,  they  are 
operating  on  such  a  small  margin  of  profit  that  must  necessarily 


and  inevitably  add  the  total  cost  of  any  tax  to  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  they  offer.” 

Public  Penalized — Any  chain  store  tax  measure  passed  with 
the  papive  or  active  consent  of  the  public,  Mr.  Morrill  held, 
primarily  penalizes  the  public  itself  which  has  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  which  follow. 

“Every  dollar  tax  the  public  puts  on,  it  must  pay  and  it  must 
pay  not  when  its  more  fortunate  members  buy  luxury  goods, 
but  when  the  rank  and  file  buy  the  necessities  of  life. 

“Does  the  public  want  this?  W'e  think  not.  We  think  that  it 
has  been  contrary  to  the  American  idea  of  taxation  to  impose 
taxes  upon  the  necessities  of  life. 

“The  chain  store  has  been,  by  far,  the  most  active  agent  in 
the  country  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Even  if  a  woman  has  never  dealt  with  a  chain  store  in  her  life, 
she  has  profited,  and  is  profiting  today,  from  what  the  chain 
stores  have  accomplished. 

Efficiency  Penalized — “Are  we  to  penalize  business  efficiency 
which  results  in  lower  prices  to  the  public?  Have  we  been 
wrong  in  the  American  philosophy  of  encouraging  efficiency  and 
economy?  Will  we  not,  by  penalizing  the  efficient  operator,  tend 
to  encourage  the  inefficient  operator  in  his  present  way  ?  Should 
we  not  rather  let  business  competition  operate  normally,  allow¬ 
ing  the  growing  efficiency  of  chain  operations  to  spur  others  on 
toward  economies  in  operation  and  lower  costs  to  the  public  ” 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,”  Mr.  Morrill  concluded,  “when  they 
know  the  facts,  do  not  want  a  tax  on  chain  stores.” 


Loren  J.  Sherff  &  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

112  West  Adama  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Pedigree  Seeds 

Of  course,  you  know  whose  seeds  these  are.  We  have  advertised 
this  slogan  for  so  many  years  that  like  our  other  slogan  “Seeds 
which  Succeed”  is  known  by  everyone.  We  can  call  them  Pedigree 
Seeds  as  they  come  from  a  long  line  of  Pedigreed  ancestors,  seeds 
which  have  been  selected  carefully  for  147  years.  If  you  need  any 
seeds  of  any  variety,  of  any  quantity  for  fall  shipment  or  after 
the  1931  crop,  write  us  and  let  us  quote  you. 

Business  founded  147  years  ago. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upo^i  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


A  Coating  in  Time  Saves  Nine  -  hours  of  labor  next 
season.  Now  that  the  season  is  over,  protect  your 
machinery  (pea,  corn  &  tomato)  over  the  winter 
months  with  a  coating  of  C.  M.  C,  -  the  positive  rust 
eliminator. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.  227  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — By  a  man  at  present  employed,  a  position  either  in 
the  manufacturing  or  sales  department  of  the  canning  trade, 
or  in  the  machinery  and  supply  department  of  the  industry;  has 
large  acquaintance  with  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and 
canners;  has  attained  results  in  all  lines  of  the  business.  Re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-1827  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — By  capable  man  of  20  years  experience 
packing  a  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  also  a  machinist  and 
builder.  Will  consider  most  any  kind  of  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1828  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Accountant,  experienced  in  Canned  Foods. 

Address  P.  O.Box  188,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 


MACHINERY  WANTED— Compound  applying  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Drying  Machine  for  use  with  Gold  Seal 
Compound.  Send  details  to  National  Can  Co., 
Uphams  Corner  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  care 
of  all  your  wants,  promptly,  dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  and  we 
can  give  you  the  better  job.  But  we  can 
take  care  of  the  rush  job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


Virginia 


CANNED  FOODS  SALESMAN  WANTED— To  call  on  the  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment  to  satisfactory  man. 

Address  Box  B-1829  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


GEAR,  SPROCKETS,  TRANSMISSION 

Service  to  machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  canning  industry. 


We  maintain  a  large  assortment  of  stock  gears 
and  are  equipped  to  furnish  sprockets,  gears, 
and  silent  gears  on  short  notice. 

SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturert  of  Induttrial  Gears. 

801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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If  you  did  not  use  a  Hydro 
Geared  Grader  this  year 
you  will  not  get  as  much  for 
your  pack  as  you  should. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  list  of  users.  It  will  pay 
you  to  talk  to  them. 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


All  questions 
relative  to 

Size  of  packs 

Acreage,  Yields,  Production 
Canned  Food  Prices. 

The  Pure  Food  Law. 

Cut  Out  Weights. 

California  Fruit  Grades. 
Federal  Score  Card  Grades. 
Arbitration  Committees. 

Box  Sizes. 

Can  Sizes,  etc.. 

Can  be  answered  quickly  and 
accurately  if  you 

Use 

Your  Almanac 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


STEADY  CHASER 

The  small  son  of  the  house  was  chatting  on  the  front 
porch  with  the  young  man  who  had  called  to  see  his 
big  sister. 

“Daddy  says  you  are  like  the  month  of  June,”  con¬ 
fided  the  youngster,  “  ’cause  when  you  come  in  May 
goes  out.” 


BLUE  MONDAY 

“Why  do  you  prefer  your  employes  going  to  church 
instead  of  joy  riding  on  Sunday — you’re  not  a  relig¬ 
ious  man  yourself?”  inquired  his  visitor. 

“Those  who  go  to  church  do  their  sleeping  there,  the 
ethers  spend  most  of  Monday  sleeping  on  the  job,” 
explained  the  boss. 


BROWN  THEM  LOVINGLY 

An  old-time  Rutlander  ordered  a  goose  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer,  but  had  two  delivered  to  him. 

“I  ordered  only  one,”  he  protested. 

“These  geese  have  run  together  for  twenty  years,” 
said  the  fanner’s  wife.  “I  couldn’t  bear  to  separate 
them  now.” 

PLAYING  IN  LUCK 

“Lend  me  a  dime  for  my  carfare  home,  will  you,  old 
man  ?” 

“I’m  sorry,  but  all  I’ve  got  is  half  a  dollar.” 

“Splendid !  I’ll  take  a  taxi.” 


POISON  TO  HIM 

Old  Lady  (to  tramp) — Why  don’t  you  work?  Hard 
work  never  killed  any  one.” 

Tramp — You’re  wrong,  lady.  I  lost  both  of  my  wives 
that  way.” 


CHANCE  TO  IMPROVE 

“He  was  a  failure  as  an  architect,  so  he  went  on  the 
stage.” 

“Is  he  drawing  better  houses?” 


ONLY  ONE  WHO  OWNED  UP 
A  burglar  entering  the  home  of  a  Riverside  heiress, 
upon  surprising  her,  remarked :  “I  don’t  want  your  life, 
but  your  money,  lady.” 

“Oh,  go  away,”  she  replied  petulantly,  “you’re  just 
like  the  rest  of  them.” 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Fish  Dealer — Fresh,  lady?  Why,  this  fish  breathed 
its  last  just  as  you  came  in  the  door. 

Customer  (sniffing) — And  what  a  breath  it  had. 


NEW  OLD-TIMER 

Proud  Father — ^Well,  son,  now  that  you’re  a  grad 
what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Offspring — I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  good 
old  days. 
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TT^HEN  the  cannery  is  ready  to  pack,  the  cans 
^  ^  must  be  there — no  matter  the  hour — no  matter 
the  day.  When  an  order  for  Heekin  Cans  is  received 
it  is  checked  for  delivery  date  first  of  all.  Everyone 
knows  that  Heekin  Cans  are  good — and  the  prompt 
delivery,  without  delay  or  disappointment  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  among  canners  who  buy  from  Heekin. 
There’s  more  than  just  quality  about  Heekin  cans. 
There’s  close,  intimate,  personal  service — and  extra 
action  when  it’s  needed.  Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  19,  1931 


After  Trouble  Finding  Buyers,  Some  Sales  Meet  Diffi¬ 
culties — New  Standards  Under  a  Hard  Test — ^Tomatoes 
Improving — Corn  Weak — All  Canners  (Joing 
Very  Conservatively. 

Hard  marketing — Brokers  and  canners  all 
say  that  there  is  no  market  at  present,  the 
buyers  taking  only  the  smallest  possible  amounts 
as  they  absolutely  need  them,  smaller  even  than  before, 
and  there  was  complaint  of  the  minutness  of  the  orders 
then.  But  worse  than  that,  there  seems' to  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  orders  through,  after  the 
sale.  The  buyers  know  that  they  can  be  ultra-nice 
about  quality  and  what  not,  and  they  are  using  every¬ 
thing  in  that  line,  as  causes  for  cuts  in  prices,  which 
they  know  full  well  are  already  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  bad  enough  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
finding  buyers,  of  selling  the  goods,  but  when  this 
added  trouble  is  included  and  the  canner  is  asked  to 
cut  the  price  still  further,  if  he  wants  the  sale  to  stick, 
it  is  rubbing  it  in,  and  hard.  But  that  is  the  humor  of 
everybody  who  buys  anything :  an  inclination  to  drive 
the  hardest  bargain  possible,  and  with  no  compassion 
or  mercy  upon  the  .seller. 

A  lot  of  this  trouble  is  coming  out  of  the  recent 
rulings  or  laws  governing  the  packing,  inspection  and 
sale  of  canned  foods.  The  tomato  canners  of  the  Tri- 
State,  for  instance,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
pack  the  goods  in  full  compliance  with  the  McNary- 
Mapes  law,  as  have  the  tomato  canners  everywhere  in 
the  country.  But  in  this  immediate  region,  as  well 
as  at  other  points,  the  tomato  crop  was  a  sorry  one, 
from  the  quality  standpoint.  The  weather  produced 
the  scabbiest  tomatos  ever  grown  here,  as  a  whole  and 
covering  the  season.  As  a  result  canners  rejected  load 
after  load,  and  those  they  accepted  were  put  through 
the  factory  with  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
selection,  trimming  and  care.  In  spite  of  this  the  color 
was  found  to  be  off,  and  it  has  been  hard,  very  hard. 


and  very  expensive  to  produce  a  good  standard.  But 
they  did  not  let  up  in  their  efforts,  and  they  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  made  every  effort 
possible,  good  honest  efforts,  yet,  despite  this,  now  they 
find  that  some  of  their  goods  will  not  pass  muster,  or 
at  least  the  buyers  are  quibbling  about  them  when  they 
see  a  chance  to  shade  the  prices.  Practically  the  entire 
season’s  output  of  tomatoes  from  the  fields  was  off¬ 
color  this  year  and  this  made  the  job  of  skinning  and 
cording  more  difficult.  The  buyers  are  claiming  poor 
workmanship,  too  much  skin  and  what  not,  refusing 
to  accept  carlots  under  the  fear  that  they  may  later 
be  seized  as  not  properly  labelled,  because  they  do  not 
carry  the  sub-standard  label.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  crop  should  have  come  so  poor  in  quality  in  a 
year  when  the  canners  were  making  an  honest  effort 
to  step  up  the  quality.  Bad  enough  to  have  prices 
below  cost  of  production,  but  to  have  the  goods  tossed 
into  the  sub-standard  class  after  such  good  efforts  is 
disheartening.  They  are  not  all  that  way,  of  course, 
but  there  are  too  many,  lots  of  them  in  that  famous 
twilight  zone  and  which  ought  to  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  passed  as  standards.  They  are  prob¬ 
ably  better  standards  than  these  same  buyers  used  to 
accept,  gladly,  at  higher  prices  than  now  being  paid  for 
these.  And  if  they  are  being  classed  as  sub-standards 
because  of  the  presence  of  skin  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
crime,  absolutely  and  entirely  unfair.  The  presence 
of  skin  does  not  reduce  the  quality,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  improves  the  flavor.  As  such  it  is  out  of  the  province 
of  the  pure  food  authorities.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer— a  point  in 
trading — ^but  it  can  not  be  used  in  the  question  of 
purity,  wholesomeness  or  content  value  of  the  can. 
It  never  should  have  been  put  in  as  a  pure  food  require¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  market:  canned  tomatoes  are  held  with 
more  confidence  now  than  last  week,  and  they  are  gain¬ 
ing,  as  they  should.  The  pack,  here  and  all  over  the 
country,  is  hardly  if  any  more  than  a  half  normal  one. 
Canned  tomatoes  will  be  in  severe  shortage  long  before 
another  pack  can  be  made,  no  matter  how  our  famous, 
or  infamous,  depression  goes.  They  are  quoted  higher 
all  down  the  line,  and  while  some  say  that  2’s  can  be 
bought  at  60  cents,  all  agree  that  such  are  not  stand¬ 
ards.  There  are  more  “bargain  lists”  circulating  now 
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than  anyone  has  seen  in  years — everybody  is  hungry 
for  business — but  tomato  canners  know  the  value  of 
their  goods,  and  the  better  ones  are  holding  firmly,  or 
have  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  market.  And  that 
is  what  should  be  done  wherever  it  is  at  all  possible. 
Canned  tomatoes  must  not  be  expected  to  reach  high 
levels,  as  guaged  by  recent  year’s  experience.  If  2’s 
reach  75  cents,  or  at  the  very  top  80  cents,  so  that  they 
may  be  retailed  at  10  cents  it  is  all  that  anyone  has  a 
right  to  expect,  under  present  conditions.  That  will 
cover  this  season’s  pack  to  its  final  disposition  next 
spring,  and  in  face  of  the  above  predicted  scarcity. 
High  prices  are  just  not  possible  on  anything  today 
and  will  not  be  for  many  months  to  come. 

They  have  had  an  epidemic  of  bank  failures  over  on 
the  ’Shore,  as  has  every  other  region  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  hoped  this  will  be  soon  stopped. 

In  canned  corn  we  hear  a  lot  of  confidence  talked, 
but  not  so  much  shown.  It  is  explained  that  some 
canners  need  money  and  they  are  forced  to  sacrifice 
the  goods  at  60  cents  or  so,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  corn  market  is  weak.  If  the  canners  can  get 
their  courage  together  there  is  good  possibility  that  the 
chain  stores  will  work  off  the  pack,  and  clean  it  up 
quite  well.  They  are  featuring  canned  corn  because  it 
is  cheaper  than  canned  peas,  and  the  cold  weather 
makes  corn  eating  weather,  and  they  know  how  to 
play  their  public.  Corn  canners  were  warned  to  hold 
down  their  packs  and  they  did  not,  though  mid-season 
reports  seemed  to  indicate  that  old  Dame  Nature  would 
make  the  needed  cut.  They  beat  her  at  the  game,  and 
now  they  will  have  to  show  salesmanship  or  stand  the 
loss. 

Peas  have  worked  themselves  into  good  position  and 
will  improve  as  time  goes  on.  The  canners  have  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  Prices  are  unchanged  from 
last  week. 

String  beans  undoubtedly  are  gaining  strength  in 
the  minds  of  canners  and  buyers,  but  the  prices  are 
making  slow  progress  towards  higher  levels.  Just  as 
the  market  seems  firmly  fixed  at  not  less  than  621/2 
some  block  slips  out  at  60  cents.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  no  such  goods  are  up  to  standard.  Those  who  have 
good  standards  are  holding  them  for  more  than  buyers 
are  now  offering,  and  they  are  right,  we  believe,  in 
doing  this. 

The  canned  spinach  situation  is  probably  not  well 
understood  by  canners  or  buyers.  There  is  no  spinach 
being  canned  here  at  present,  and  small  likelihood  that 
any  will  be  this  fall.  They  got  a  good  pack  in  the 
spring — and  understand  that  Baltimore  is  an  importnt 
point  in  spinach  canning — but  that  stock  has  been 
cleaned  out  to  a  lower  point  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Holdings  of  spinach  here  show  less  than  25%  normal. 
Spinach  will  improve  as  winter  comes  on. 

The  buyers  say  they  do  not  want  to  spend  money  for 
canned  foods ;  we  can  assure  them  that  canners  are  not 
anxious  to  put  money  into  canned  foods  and  then  wait 
the  pleasure  of  the  buyers.  The  profit  or  chance  of 
profit  are  both  too  slim  and  the  banks  unalterably 
opposed.  So  all  other  lines  of  canning  are  going  care¬ 
fully  and  very  lightly.  No  canner  is  running  up  a 
surplus  even  if  he  has  the  money.  This  is  going  to 
make  a  bad  jam  some  one  of  these  days  for  the  dis¬ 
tributors  are  low,  very  low  in  supplies,  and  the  people 
have  not  stopped  eating.  The  market  is  going  to  be 
very  interesting  this  winter  and  early  spring. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Week-end  Holiday  Accounts  for  Much  of  the  Market 
Dullness — Strength  Developed  in  California  Tomato 
Pack — Com  Continues  Soft. 

New  York,  October  15,  1931. 
HE  MARKET — The  market  was  pretty  dull  last 
week,  with  the  v/eek-end  holiday  over  Columbus 
day  accounting  for  a  great  deal  of  the  dullness. 
Prices,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  some  minor 
packs,  were  well  maintained,  and  a  fairly  stable  mar¬ 
ket  with  slowly  rising  prices  in  some  of  the  stronger 
packs  is  looked  for  by  the  trade. 

President  Hoover’s  credit  plan  seems  to  assure  the 
bnd  of  the  forced  liquidation  sales  by  smaller  canners 
who  have  been  forced  to  close  out  their  stocks  regard¬ 
less  of  price  to  meet  bank  loans.  Under  the  proposed 
credit  pool  financial  aid  will  be  extended  to  the  smaller 
banks  afflicted  with  frozen  assets  that  necessitated  the 
calling  of  all  loaned  funds,  which  in  many  cases  was 
reflected  in  a  wave  of  liquidation  in  the  nation’s  canned 
food  markets,  and  more  especially  in  the  local  market. 

Strengthening  of  the  morale  of  both  the  canner  and 
the  wholesale  distributors  also  resulted  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  credit  plan.  With  a  loosening  up  of 
credit  conditions,  distributors  will  not  be  so  frightened 
of  tying  up  their  resources  in  future  buying,  and  can¬ 
ners  have  the  assurance  of  banking  co-operation  in  car¬ 
rying  their  packs  until  prices  improve. 

Buying  Policy — Buyers  continued  to  pursue  their 
hand-to-mouth  iDolicy  in  covering  requirements,  how¬ 
ever.  Orders  remain  exclusively  for  spot  shipments  in 
practically  all  instances,  and  buyers  carefully  scan  the 
market  for  the  lowest  quotes  available  before  commit¬ 
ting  themselves. 

A  change  in  this  policy  may  be  expected,  however, 
the  trade  holds,  when  winter  pushes  the  price  of  the 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  now  available  in  diminish¬ 
ing  quantities  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  con¬ 
sumer. 

Tomatoes — Formal  opening  prices  on  California  new 
pack  tomatoes  reflect  the  strength  that  has  developed 
in  this  pack  in  recent  weeks,  due  to  the  curtailed  pack 
in  practicallly  all  major  canning  centers.  The  Pacific 
Coast  pack  this  year  is  far  below  last  year’s  figures, 
and  packers  expect  little  difficulty  in  moving  prices  into 
higher  ground  as  demand  grows. 

Standard  2I/2S  opened  at  $1,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  all  major 
packers  quoting  at  this  figure.  No.  10  standards  opened 
at  $3.35.  These  prices  compared  with  previously  posted 
quotes  of  90c  for  No.  2  and  $3  to  $3.15  for  10s,  made 
by  small  Pacific  Coast  operators.  However,  it  was  re¬ 
liably  learned  that  these  prices  will  be  advanced  to  the 
same  level  announced  by  the  major  packers  shortly. 
Other  sizes  opened  firm. 

Tri-State  tomatoes  sustained  the  gains  marked  up  in 
recent  weeks,  with  but  few  bargain  offerings  available 
in  the  local  market.  Prices  continued  unchanged  at 
421/2-45C  for  No.  1,  671/2-70  for  2s,  and  $3.15  to  $3.25 
for  No.  10s. 

Com — News  of  meeting  of  Maine  packers  to  consider 
methods  of  strengthening  market  structure  had  little 
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if  any  effect  on  the  local  market.  Com  continued  to  be 
very  soft  with  prices  irregularly  lower.  Unofficial  es¬ 
timates  reaching  the  trade  here  placed  the  pack  for  the 
current  season  at  approximately  18,000,000  cases, 
against  15,675,000  cases  last  season. 

Western  corn  was  very  soft,  with  Indiana  and  Ohio 
packers  offering  standard  No.  2s  at  very  low  levels. 
Maine  2s  remained  available  at  85c,  with  some  offer¬ 
ings  as  low  as  80c.  Southern  com  was  weak.  New  York 
com  was  firm  at  $1,  despite  reports  of  a  record  pack. 

Peas — Firmed  up,  with  offerings  of  the  lower  priced 
grades  drying  up  as  demand  showed  a  gain.  No.  10 
Alaskas  are  in  demand,  both  in  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  with  packers  reporting  inability  to  meet  orders 
due  to  cleaned  up  stocks.  Standard  sweets  are  likewise 
in  demand.  Reports  from  Wisconsin  indicate  that 
packers  there  will  advance  prices  slightly  soon.  Stocks 
there  are  in  strong  hands,  and  Wisconsin  factors  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  market  will  sustain  a  moderate  mark-up. 

Salmon — Was  inactive  during  the  week,  with  price 
changes  irregular.  Although  the  trade  is  showing  little 
interest  in  pinks,  packers  are  holding  to  their  posted 
prices  and  little  price  shading  is  noted.  Alaska  reds 
are  available  at  $2.35,  with  little  demand  noted.  Puget 
Sound  sockeyes  are  holding  firm  at  $2  coast,  with  de¬ 
mand  holding  prices  steady.  Fancy  chinook  is  moving 
well,  brokers  report,  with  prices  holding  unchanged. 

Beans — String  beans  seem  to  be  stabilized  on  their 
present  basis,  according  to  trade  reports,  although  the 
undertone  of  the  market  is  none  too  steady.  Buyers 
show  little  demand  in  this  pack,  and  until!  this  condi¬ 
tion  changes  little  price  firmness  can  be  expected. 

Fruits — ^California  fruits  are  largely  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  prices  in  some  lines  have  firmed.  Standard 
cling  peaches  have  advanced,  with  $1.20  steamer  being 
quoted  as  the  minimum.  Standard  apricots  range  from 
$1,221/2  to  $1-25  up,  coast. 

Buyers  are  doing  little  business,  however,  and  pack¬ 
ers  seem  content  to  maintain  prices  around  their  re¬ 
cent  levels  until  demand  increases!  and  prices  advance 
to  more  satisfactory  levels. 

Berries — Some  uncertainty  concerning  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  old  pack  Maine  blueberries  has  kept  prices 
for  this  pack  irregular.  With  a  substantial  price  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  and  new  pack,  the  trade  is 
wondering  if  the  old  pack  wdll  be  offered  on  the  open 
market  and  what  effect  on  prices  it  will  have.  While 
it  is  agreed  that  a  certain  part  of  the  last  season  pack 
will  not  pass  the  recently  enacted  inspection  rules,  still 
the  trade  fears  that  enough  may  be  passed  to  break 
the  prices  here  and  in  other  distributing  centers. 

Pumpkin — Crop  indications  are  that  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  will  show  a  small  pack  this  year.  However, 
demand  is  light,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  curtailed 
pack,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  is  that  it  will  clean 
storage  stocks  and  leave  the  way  open  for  higher  prices 
next  season,  Indiana  pumpkin  was  offered  in  the  local 
market  at  85  to  90C  on  3s,  llYoc  on  2s  and  $2.75  for 
10s,  factory. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Remains  Lifeless — Some  Little  Interest  in  To¬ 
matoes — Canners  Should  Not  Attempt  Forcing  Prices. 
Cheap  Peas  Turn  Up — Low'  Prices  on  Corn — Higher 
Prices  on  Milk  to  Come — Slack  Interest  in  Fruits. 

Chicago,  October  15, 1931. 

Listless  —  a  chronic  reticence  against  advance 
commitments  continues'  generally  prevalent.  The 
delayed  arrival  of  seasonably  colder  weather  has 
also  had  its  effect  in  postponing  sales  activity  on  many 
items.  Brokers  here  saj^  that  they  look  forward  to  a 
continued  steady  sale  on  most  items  right  through  the 
winter  months,  but  express  doubt  as  to  any  frequency 
of  ‘^‘bid  deals’'  such  as  usually  develop  at  critical  times 
in  the  fall.  This  year  buyers  have  no  disposition  to 
show  interest  in  such  deals,  no  matter  how  attractively 
priced. 

Tomatoe.s — Interest  continues  to  drag.  A  few  badly 
pressed  canners  in  Indiana  have  been  forced  to  sell 
here  some  of  their  holdings  at  what  they  could  get,  a 
basis  somewhat  established  by  the  Eastern  markets 
plus  freight,  thus  blocking  for  the  moment  much  move¬ 
ment  of  Eastern  shipments  into  this  market.  Best 
posted  buyers  say,  however,  that  these  emergency 
deals  are  only  a  few  cars  here  and  there,  and  do.  not 
represent  the  general  market.  In  a  time  of  ordinary 
activity  the  demand  for  such  snaps  would  so  far  out¬ 
weigh  offerings  that  nobody  would  ever  hear  about  this 
type  of  deals.  Every  year  we  have  a  few  of  them; 
heretofore  there  have  been  a  few  places  where  they 
could  be  turned  quickly,  quietly  and  without  question, 
but  now  buying  interest  is  so  poor  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  buyers  results  in  these  offerings  being  hawked  up 
and  down  the  street. 

If  canners  could  only  curb  their  selling  pressure 
things  would  be  on  a  healthier  basis  and  sales  just  as 
big. 

Peas — A  few  cheap  peas  continue  to  come  in ;  enough 
to  satisfy  current  needs,  although  we  hear  of  no  large 
blocks  offered  at  much  variance  from  the  general 
printed  listings.  Ohio  and  Indiana  seem  to  have  a  few 
peas  still  unsold,  and  they  have  the  lowest  prices  of 
anybody  who  can  make  shipments  into  this  market  ad¬ 
vantageously.  Wisconsin  peas  are  mostly  in  strong 
hands,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  selling  pressure,  as 
they  all  know,  they  can  quite  easily  sell  out  ahead  of 
next  pack  with  no  danger  of  carryovers. 

Com — The  very  low  prices  recently  possible  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  rule ;  buyers  successfully  resist  every  effort  to 
advance  this  product,  which  is  admittedly  in  ample  sup¬ 
ply  ;  a  fair  business  prevails  because  of  low  prices,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  any  time  to  talk  advances. 

Some  com  canners  reason  that  perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  for  the  present  to  let  the  fellow  who  is  willing  to 
sell  so  cheap  clean  up  his  stocks,  and  at  the  basis  he  is 
selling  he  will  soon  be  cleaned  out  and  balance  of  the 
pack  can  then  be  merchandised  by  stronger  operators. 

Milk — Higher  prices  will  again  be  put  into  effect  in 
another  few  weeks;  cheese  and  butter  shortages,  as 
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well  as  increased  demand  for  canned  milk,  are  bidding 
up  the  raw  milk  price.  It  is  reported  that  at  least  some 
of  the  big  national  advertisers  who  were  overloaded 
with  surpluses  in  the  summer  are  now  almost  bare  of 
reserves  and  are  being  forced  to  pay  farmers  asking 
prices  to  get  sufficient  milk  to  keep  their  brands  active 
on  grocery  shelves. 

California  Fruits — Interest  very  slack;  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  housewife  must  be  given  time 
to  eat  up  the  presences  recently  packed  from  fresh 
fruits ;  also  get  past  the  flush  of  supply  of  fresh  grapes, 
pears  and  apples.  With  the  arrival  of  briskly  cold 
weather  and  the  national  advertising  on  canned  foods 
soon  to  become  effective,  we  may  expect  to  see  some 
volume  movement  on  canned  fruits. 

Salmon — Sales  steady  but  not  much  advance  pur¬ 
chasing.  Some  jobbers  express  a  belief  that  some  of 
the  salmon  prices  may  be  eased  if  the  general  economic 
situation  does  not  take  a  considerable  improvement. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bk  •■bayou," 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Fall  Shrimp  Pack  Will  Soon  Dwindle  Down  to  Where  It 
Does  Not  Pay — No  Indications  of  a  Downward 
Trend  in  the  Mercury  Hard  on  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  15,  1931. 

SHRIMP — The  fall  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  does 
not  now  seem  to  be  here  for  long,  and  will  soon 
dwindle  down  to  where  it  does  not  pay  the  factories 
to  operate,  hence  the  few  seafood  canneries  that  are 
now  running  will  most  likely  close  down  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1st. 

Shrimp  is  probably  one  of  the  most  economical  packs 
in  the  canning  game,  because  a  factory  can  be  operated 
successfully  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  raw  material  than 
a  good  many  of  the  other  packs,  but  when  the  supply 
of  shrimp  gets  so  scarce  and  irregular  that  it  has  to 
be  held  over  too  long  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  pack,  it  makes  it  very  unprofitable  both  to  the 
shrimp  fishermen  and  the  factories,  and  therefore  the 
factories  have  to  shut  down. 

Some  years  the  fall  shrimp  pack  lasts  through  the 
month  of  December,  but  the  indications  are  this  year 
that  the  season  will  be  a  short  one  and  close  about  No¬ 
vember  1st. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  small  number  of  sea¬ 
food  canneries  that  packed  shrimp  this  year,  and  the 
short  time  that  they  will  operate  this  season,  there  is 
every  indication  that  there  will  be  a  big  scarcity  of 
canned  shrimp  before  the  next  pack  starts  in  the 
spring,  yet  the  demand  for  the  last  thirty  days  has 
flopped  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  have  been  too  many  shrimp  canned  this 
fall,  so  unless  a  person  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the 
situation  from  all  angles  it  will  discourage  him  to  the 
extent  of  quitting  the  game  right  now. 

This  is  not  a  condition  only  in  the  shrimp  industry, 
but  in  every  industry  the  same  way.  Producers  don’t 
know  where  they  are  at.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  agi¬ 
tation  in  political  circles  to  legislate  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities,  and,  even  if  it  were  practical,  it  does 
seem  unnecessary  when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  the  banks  have  overproduction  pretty  well  blocked 
and  these  same  institutions  are  holding  a  tight  rein  on 


production,  which  limits  the  output  of  industries  in 
every  line. 

Some  shrimp  have  been  closed  out  cheap  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  nevertheless  reputable  packers  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  price  of  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Oysters — The  Indian  Summer  weather  is  still  hang¬ 
ing  on,  and  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  plays  daily 
between  70  and  90  degrees,  with  no  indications  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  downward  shoot,  so  the  oystermen  are  taking  a 
good  whipping  this  geason. 

The  demand  for  oysters  has  been  so  light  and  the 
price  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  oyster  business  has 
never  really  gotten  under  way  thus  far  this  season. 

Very  few  oyster  boats  are  in  operation,  and  those 
oyster  boats  that  are  running  tong  their  own  oysters 
and  bring  them  to  market,  and  very  light  loads  at  that. 

No  canner  wants  to  talk  cove  oyster  prices,  but  in  all 
probability  prices  will  be  started  at  9()c  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Canned  Foods  Market  Listless — Packing  of  Tomatoes 
Still  ITnder  Way — Demand  for  Canned  Pineapple 
Has  Slowed  Down. 

Berkeley,  Calf.,  Oct.  15,  1931 
HE  MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  has 
been  about  as  listless  during  the  past  week  as  it 
has  ever  been  and  has  not  participated  in  the 
organized  ballyhoo  which  brought  about  a  renewed 
play  on  stocks  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  securities. 
Thfe  flurry  in  export  business,  which  proved  of  a  ship¬ 
ping  nature  exclusively,  and  not  of  buying,  has  sub¬ 
sided  and  sales  of  late  for  foreign  account  have  been 
exceedingly  limited.  Domestic  buyers  seem  to  be  scal¬ 
ing  down  purchases,  rather  than  otherwise,  and  what 
should  be  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  from  the 
standpoint  of  canners,  is  proving  about  the  reverse. 
The  encouraging  features  are  the  fact  that  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  very  light 
and  that  packs  have  been  held  to  figures  well  below 
what  are  considered  normal  requirements.  Canners 
realize  that  lower  prices  would  not  stimulate  sales  in 
the  least  and  lists  are  well  maintained,  with  slight  ad¬ 
vances  in  some  items. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  brought  out 
its  1931  opening  price  list  on  California  pack  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  during  the  week  and  this  shows 
advances  on  several  items  over  the  spot  list  that  has 
been  prevailing.  The  list  is  as  follows:  Del  Monte 
Brand  Solid  Pack,  No.  2V^,  $1.55;  No.  2,  $1.20;  No.  1, 
.97V2>  and  No.  10,  $5.00.  Extra  Standard  Solid  Pack, 
No.  21/2>  $1.20,  and  No.  2,  .90.  Tomatoes  with  Puree 
from  Trimmings,  No.  2y^,  $1.00 ;  No.  2,  .771/0 ;  No.  1, 
.67V2»  and  No.  10,  $3.35.  Del  Monte  Puree,  No.  10, 
$3.75.  Shipping  date  on  purchases  at  these  prices  is 
limited  to  February  10,  1932. 

The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  still  under  way  on  a 
limited  scale  but  the  season  will  likely  end  earlier  than 
usual.  No  rain  has  fallen,  as  yet,  so  there  has  been  no 
loss  from  mold,  but  at  no  time  has  the  quality  of  can¬ 
ning  stock  been  of  the  best.  The  pack  in  California 
promises  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  fo  last 
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year,  with  the  output  of  juice  alone  showing  a  gain. 
The  California  Packing  Corporation  packed  eight  times 
as  much  tomato  juice  in  1930  as  in  1929  and  this  year’s 
output  of  juice  will  be  about  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  last  year.  Tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  have 
been  moving  rather  more  freely  of  late  than  most  other 
lines  of  canned  foods.  And  this  in  the  face  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices. 

The  demand  for  canned  pineapple  has  slowed  down 
quite  noticeably  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  curtailment 
of  the  pack  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Almost  every 
report  received  from  the  Islands  during  the  past  month 
has  told  of  a  downward  revision  of  the  pack  and  in¬ 
stead  of  a  three  million  case  gain  over  last  year  it  now 
seems  that  last  year’s  output  will  be  exceeded  by  but  a 
few  hundred  thousand  cases,  at  the  most.  For  a  time 
during  the  packing  season  buyers  bought  rather  freely 
and  some  substantial  deliveries  have  been  made,  but 
sales  have  slowed  down  of  late  and  pineapple  is  now 
moving  along  about  as  other  fruits,  with  small  orders 
the  rule. 

Canned  peas,  which  moved  quite  freely  for  a  time, 
are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  slowing  down  in  buying 
and  are  not  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Some 
Western  packers  are  noting  a  shortage  in  No.  10s. 

A  large  part  of  the  interest  in  canned  salmon  seems 
to  be  centering  on  Puget  Sound  Sockeyes  and  Columbia 
River  Chinooks,  although  Alaska  reds  are  not  being 
neglected  by  any  means.  Buyers  seems  to  be  holding 
off  on  Pinks,  which  are  in  the  largest  supply  and  which 
are  still  to  be  had  well  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Jobbers  acknowledge  that  Pink  salmon  represent  a 
real  bargain  at  present  quotations,  but  dedjine  to 
anticipate  needs  until  consumer  demand  shows  indi¬ 
cation  of  improvement. 

The  California  sardine  pack  is  being  held  down  and 
will  be  the  lightest  in  years.  Some  canneries  are  closed 
and  others  are  operating  on  but  a  limited  scale,  being 
content  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  Last  month  s 
output  was  but  about  200,000  cases,  whereas  many 
times  this  quantity  could  have  been  packed  with  ease. 
The  California  Fish  Canners’  Association,  made  up 
largely  of  packers  of  sardines,  is  being  disbanded  and 
the  assets  distributed.  A  re-organization  is  under 
consideration,  however,  'and  the  work  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  may  be  resumed  under  a  different  working  plan. 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  omit  the  quarterly  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share,  due  November  30.  In  commenting  on  the  actioii 
of  the  board  of  directors.  President  James  D.  Dole, 
who  is  making  a  stay  at  the  San  Francisco  office,  said 
that  it  was  deemed  best  to  conserve  resources  at  this 
time.  The  company’s  expansion  in  recent  years  has 
required  considerable  capital  expenditure  and  this 
year’s  low  prices  will  have  an  effect  on  returns.  Vice- 
President  and  Sales  Manager  H.  E.  MacConnaughey 
is  making  a  business  trip  to  Eastern  dia(tributing 
centers. 

The  steamer  Arctic  of  the  fleet  of  the  Alaska 
Packers’  Association  brought  a  cargo  of  96,726  cases 
of  canned  salmon  to  her  home  port  of  San  Francisco 
on  October  10,  this  being  her  second  round  trip  of  the 
season. 

Movements  of  canned  salmon  by  water  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports  so  far  this  fall  have  been  below  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  reports  for  September  indicate  that 
only  about  300,000  cases  moved  from  Puget  Sound 
ports  during  the  month,  as  compared  with  680,170 
cases  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


John  A.  McEwenm,  vice-president  of  the  Johnson- 
Locke  Mercantile  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
passed  away  at  his  home  in  the  suburban  city  of  Oak¬ 
land,  October  8,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

W.  J.  Trenholm,  for  several  years  with  the  Boradori 
Company  at  the  office  maintained  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  resigned  and  organized  the  W.  J.  Trenholm  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  opened  offices  at  166  South  Central 
avenue,  in  that  city,  where  a  brokerage  business  will 
be  carried  on. 

Joseph  Geitner,  who  for  years  bought  canned  foods 
for  Haas  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  who  has  of 
late  been  connected  with  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  and  will  return  to  California. 

Peach  Merger — The  merger  of  all  interests  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  growing  and  marketing  of  cling  peaches 
is  sought  by  an  association  of  growers,  who  met  during 
the  week  at  Marysville,  Cal.,  and  effected  temporary 
organization  of  the  Cling  Peach  Growers’  Union.  Dan 
Carey,  of  Wheatland,  was  chosen  temporary  president. 
Meetings  to  increase  the  membership  are  to  be  held  in 
Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  during  the  next  three 
weeks. 

Jams  and  Jellies  Watched — The  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  has  been  paying  considerable 
attention  to  the  jam  and  jelly  industry  of  late,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  with  the  result 
that  several  brands  have  been  relabeled  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  conference  held  at  Los 
Angeles  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  jam  and 
jelly  manufacturers  for  the  specific  purpose  of  co¬ 
operating  with  the  department  in  matters  concerned 
with  the  proper  labeling  of  their  product. 

- ^ - 

RED  BEET  HARVESTER  PERFECTED 

Thom  Scott  and  W.  E.  (Nick)  Nicholoy  have  re¬ 
turned  from  California,  where  they  have  been 
experimenting  with  their  new  sugar  beet  har¬ 
vester.  After  rebuilding  the  machine  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  number  of  minor  changes  it  is  now  performing 
far  in  excess  of  all  expectations.  As  “Nick”  says,  “We 
would  be  safe  in  releasing  it  for  next  year,  but,  follow¬ 
ing  the  usual  Scott-Viner  Company  policy,  we  will  keep 
the  machine  under  observation  for  another  year.” 

“Nick”  reports  that  the  Red  Beet  Harvester  is  doing 
wonderful  work  in  Wisconsin,  satisfying  both  the  can- 
ner  and  the  grower,  which  is  certainly  going  a  long 
way.  The  Scott  Viner  Company  expects  to  go  into  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  Red  Beet  Harvester  this  winter. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 


Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

November  10-11-12  —  Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel 
Schroeder.  Annual,  with  Machinery  Show. 

November  19-20 — Indiana  Canners.  Annual.  Probably 
at  Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis. 

December  8-9 — Ohio  Canners  Annual,  Deshler  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  JHarry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  correcicd  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium,  No.  2'/^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^! . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


3.76 


3.60 

4.76 

3.25 

3.25 


.  3.50 

.  2.86 

3.40  3.10 

2.80  2.70 


BAKED  BEANSt 

In  Sauce,  8  os...................................... 

10  oz.  . 

1 6  oz . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No,  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS$  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . - . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . — . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . . . 

Whole,  No.  3 . . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 - 

D'ic^,  No.  10 . 

CAKROTSi 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN$ 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed.  Fancy,  No.  2 . .'. . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

.MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . . . 

No.  1  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No  4  Stds.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^4 . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10  . . . 


.45 

.60 

.62% 

1.25 

3.35 


.62%  .65 
3.00  3.10 

.90  . 

.76  . 

3.76  _ 

.90  - 

4.26  . 


1.75  1.76 

9.00  - 

1.46  _ 

8.00  _ 

1.10  1.20 

6.50  . 

.90  .90 

6.00  _ 

.77% . 


1.16 

1.26 

3.76 

.80 

2.86 

3.90 


.70 

3.60 

.65 

3.25 


.8.6 

.80 

.76 


.90  . 

.70  . 

.66  .90 

4.00  4.60 


.90 

3.00 


.82%. 

4.26 

1.05 

6.00 


1.10  1.46 


1.86 

LOO 

1.20 


.72% . 

.  1.76 

.  1.60 

.  1.40 

.  1.20 


1.16  . 

1.00  . 

.90  1.00 

.87%  1.05 

6.00  . 

4.76  6.26 

4.60  6.00 


.86  ..... 
1.00  .... 
2.40  .... 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.66  2.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .70 

No.  2% . 96  1.05 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30  _ 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06  ... 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.20  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2%  . 90  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.00  1.20 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 .  -.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 47%  .45 

No.  2  . .80 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  . 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. .  3.36  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 47% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 70  .70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62%  ....... 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.16  3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  So.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .37% 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10........— — ....  ........ 

Michigan,  No.  10— ........  »....» 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.75 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.60  ........ 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.25  . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.60 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.70 

Fancy,  No.  2% _ _ _ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10,  water . 4.00  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved .  — .... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup _ — — . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.66 

No.  10  .  6.36  6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  1.76  . 

Extra  Prcserv^,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  2.40  1.90 

Choice.  No.  2% .  2.60  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 2.60 


GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  Mo.  2 — ... 

No.  10 _ 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz.  1.‘36  L36 

No.  6 .  4.10  4.25 

No.  1  Juice . 86  . . 

No.  6  Juice .  4.00  . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  1.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40  1.76 

Fancy  .  2.16 

Choice  .  2.76  1.96 

Standard.  No.  10 .  6.60  6.26 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66  1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1..... . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.26  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.95 

Sliced  Standard  No.  2% .  1.66  1.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.96 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.60 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 7.50  . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10.........„.... _ —......  .......  . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

Rod,  Wator,  No.  2 . . . „....  ...._ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2..— .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.._..„ . .  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  10..._ .  . . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1....... . 86 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.70 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 96 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.90 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . —...._—  _ .... 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.76 

No.  10s  .  11.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz.  . .76  . 

17  oz . 80  . 

19  cz .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  3.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . .  1.60 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  1.20 

8  oz . . .  2.00  ......_ 

10  oz .  2.20  . 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.25  . 

SALMONg 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.46  2.40 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.70  2.20 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . 72%  .92% 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . ; . 92% . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.40  . 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall . 87%  .87% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.00  ...... 

SHRlMPg 

Dry,  No  1  .  1.40  1.46 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.60  . 

SARDINESg  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *3.20 

%  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys .  '*3.70 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  +4.10 

%  Oil,  carton .  +4.10 

V*  Mustard,  Keyless .  +3.20 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  +2.90 

California  Oval,  No.  1 .  3,35  (+3.25 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . .’. .  8.50 

White,  Is  . . .  13.00 

nine  Fin,  % .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  12.60 

Striped,  %  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.76  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  11.60 

Yellow,  148,  Fancy .  4.90  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.80  6.60 

Yellow,  Is  . 14.60  12.60 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives.  Pastes  and  Gums. 
adjusters,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach, 

bean  snipers. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City._ 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 


baskets.  Picking 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baitimoreu 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

'^‘•Hin  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimorok 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  ’Hme. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Product*. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OH,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery, 
kdw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy, 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

R  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicaga 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Atm  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Coirp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.), 

Hinde  ft  Dauc-h  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimora 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencila 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Tnc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

FMw.  Renneberg  &  Sons- Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed), 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

U.  S.  Prt.  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

W'akem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicaga 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Cmtrap,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Laasaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprairue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers*  MacUnery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GEIARS,  SPROCKETS,  Etc. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  B^timore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 

gums,  for  labels  and  cases 
F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Btrasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaiK>lis,  Ind. 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneoaa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In&,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 

National  Color  Printing  Ca,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  CincinnatL 
LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Btrasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  EMUing  Maeh. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Binclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salein,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continnons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  Bee  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Elquipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Ca,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Itobins  &  Co..  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Symp. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltintora 
Slayman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTINO  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltinwra 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K  Robins  ft  Co..  Ina,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SellB  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEIDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ca,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mc^. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Ca,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  eta). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agenta 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKRRH- 
Chisholm-Rydmr  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettlea  See  Kettlea 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Proceas. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Bmshes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typa  Bnrnint 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

ChisholmrRyder  C^.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Uned,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Teeters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCINO. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  ChiMgo. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetablea 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Ina,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottia 
Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Viners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Uft  Tmcks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMBS  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton.  Ontario 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  TransmiMion) 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


INSPECTING  PUREBRED  LINES  OF  PEAS 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

Based  on  a 

Continuous  Program  of  Breeding  Pure  Line  Stocks.  We  never  stop  this  foundation 
work,  recognizing  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  exacting  needs  of  CANNERS  be 
met.  The  demand  in  canned  foods  is  for  ever-increasing  quality,  and  we  aim  to  do 
our  full  share  in  meeting  this  requirement  through  the  production  of  better  raw 
products. 

We  also  offer  the  services  of  our  expert  personnel  in  problems  that  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  growing  crops. 

ASSOCIATED  STOCKS  ARE  QUALITY  STOCKS 

GROWERS,  SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Consolidating 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  N.  B,  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


